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Clara Dudley suggests APPLE GREEN Carpet 


as the keynote for a Colonial bedroom 





“To achieve a charming Coloniai bedroom,” says Miss 
Dudley, “carpet it in Apple Green and furnish it in maple. 
Paint the woodwork a pale cream and the walls the palest 
green imaginable. Use cream curtains with small Apple 
Green figures; simple candlewick spreads for the beds, a 
pale green chintz with flower groups of rose, yellow and 
blue for the chairs.” 

Apple Green is only one of a wide range of beautiful 
colors available in the three grades of Alexander Smith 
Wide Seamless Carpet—Claridge, Belvedere and Deepdale. 


All are deep-pile, rich-lustre carpets, made of fine-twist 
yarns. They may be had bound as rugs of almost any size 
or cut to fit your floor from wall-to-wall. One of the three 
grades is certain to fit your budget. All three may be seen 
at leading decorators, department stores and floor-cover- 
ing stores. 

Send ten cents for an interesting portfolio showing the 
most popular colors and Clara Dudley’s suggestions on the 
use of Wide Seamless Carpet in Decoration. Write W. & J. 
Sloane, 5'77 Fifth Avenue, New York, sole selling agents. 
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The Three NEWEST Sterling Patterns by Towle — {left to right} Old Brocade, Craftsman, Symphony 


THE 


CHOOSE 


ONE of these new designs of Towle Sterling 
reflects your own personality and will harmonize 
with the furnishings of your new dining room. It 
will give you a lifelong, gracious companionship 
of beauty and service. 


Which shall it be? OLD BROCADE {at /eft} its 
engraved decoration as delicate and charming as 
its name would suggest. The CRAFTSMAN {center} 
with all the feeling of old handmade silver refined 
by modern skill. The SYMPHONY (at right} an 
harmonious composition of slender graceful lines. 


STERLING 


WHICH 


These patterns have all the fine qualities of other 
well-known ones in Towle Sterling — Lady Diana, 
Chased Diana, Louis XIV, and others. They are 
designed to endure, both in their lasting charm 
and their constant usefulness. Each piece is beau- 
tiful in design, perfect in proportion and balance 
— finished with the most careful precision. 


You don’t really know a spoon until you have 
stirred your tea with it. That is why we would 
like you to meet our Sterling — handle the lovely 
silver itself — before you decide. Use the coupon. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS - Newburyport «- Mass. 


BEST 


EXPRESSES YOU 


SEND FOR A TEA SPOON ON APPROVAL 


The Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, Mass. 

Dept. M-1: I enclose 25 cents for a Bride’s Approval Show- 
ing in —_________ pattern, to include a tea spoon, prices, 
the newest edition of Emily Post’s delightful “Bridal Silver 
and Wedding Customs,” and an engraving chart of my own 
initial in three styles. I agree to return the spoon in ten days 
or send balance of $1.25 for it. 


Name 
Address 


My jeweler is 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 
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A SMART combination for your 
modern desk is this lamp and the 
book ends shown with it in Figure 
1, as they are all made from gleam- 
ing chromium combined with 
crystal spheres which reflect the 
light ina hundred mysterious ways. 
The book ends are solid, 5}”’ tall, 
with a 3}”’ crystal ball mounted 
on a 3}”’ base. The lamp is 7)” 
from the 3’’ square base to the 
bottom of the light bulb, and 
stands on four little flat black sup- 
ports at the corners. The circular 
frame holds another crystal sphere 
through which the light plays as 
it would through a magnified drop 
of water. The shade of gray parch- 
ment is 63’ deep and 9}’’ across 
the base, with horizontal stripes 
and bindings of silver. The book 
ends are priced $24.00 and the 
lamp $30.00, and both will be sent 
express collect. — Rena RoseEn- 
THAL, 485 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 





Fig. 1 





ture which the table makes is al- 
most as important as the perfection 
of the food served. Shops vie with 
each other in providing unusual 
table equipment and each month 
show new and original accessories. 
In Figure 2 you may see a stunning 
set-up of an imported hand-woven 
table mat in straw and silver thread, 
which forms a background for a 
black china plate in a soft mat 
finish with modern decorations of 
silver on one side and gold on the 
other. At the right are two sizes of 
distinctive table glasses whose 
black stems emphasize the color 
scheme. The mats are 11”’ x 15” 
in size, and $25.00 a dozen, the 
plates 9’’ in diameter and $75.00 a 
dozen, the 5’’ glasses $30.00 a dozen 
and the smaller 4’’ ones $25.00 a 


UP-TO-DATE hostesses givemuch dozen. All are sent express collect. 
thought nowadays to their table — Mrs. Enricn, 36 East 57th Street, 
settings, and the beauty of the pic- N. Y.C. 


I HAVE always thought that one 
of the few things uglier than an un- 
adorned telephone book was the 
average cover designed to hide it. 
So I was delighted to find this at- 
tractive but unobtrusive cover of 
durable suéde cloth (Figure 3) 
which comes in medium blue, tan, 
green, red, or black. It is hand- 
made, with initials embroidered 
in a darker shade to match the 
edging. The smaller size is excel- 
lent for protecting the novel you 
wish to read before passing on as a 
gift or the one you have borrowed 
which must be returned in good 
condition. There is also a middle- 
sized cover for a suburban tel- 
ephone book, and any size cover 
can be made to order. The largest 
size costs $2.75, medium $2.00, and 





Fig. 3 


novel size $1.75. In ordering state 
color, initials, and thickness of 
book to be covered. Prices include 
initialing and postage. — WaLPoLe 
Brotuers, 587 Boylston Street, Boston. 


REAL-PHONES (Figure 4) fill a 


real need in any home not already 





Fig. 4 


equipped with inter-room com- 
munication, and there are few 
household appliances that provide 
such a permanent convenience at 
such a very low cost. They may 
be used from upstairs to down- 
stairs, living-room to kitchen, 
house to garage, or sick room to 
any convenient point, and will 
operate satisfactorily on standard 
dry-cell batteries for several thou- 
sand feet. The outfit consists of 
two French-style phones with con- 
cealed buzzers which may be had in 
green, ivory, Chinese red, or black, 
with thirty-five feet of wiring and 
complete instructions. Batteries 
are not included. Price $5.00 post- 
paid in New England, $5.10 east 
of the Mississippi, and $5.40 west. 
— B. F. Macy, 474 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


LENOX china after-dinner coffee 
cups have novel handles which may 
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Fig. 5 

be either elongated spheres or 
tapering cylinders to match the 
shape of the cups. With the pres- 
ent-day rage for white the exquisite 
ivory tone of this china (Figure 5) 
would add distinction to your 
dinner-party equipment, or provide 
a satisfactory solution to that wed- 
ding-present problem. Either pat- 
tern is $18.00 a dozen. The delica- 
cy of the china is enhanced by 
the charming sterling-silver coffee 
spoons used with it in the Inter- 
national Silver Company’s ‘Em- 
press’ design. These are $13.50 for 
a dozen, $6.75 for six. The cups 
are shown on an inlaid wooden 
tray which displays four varieties 
of wood in its design and has solid 
wooden handles. It is 9’’ x 233’’ 
in size, and costs $2.95. All sent 
express collect. — B. Attman & 
Company, Fifth Avenue at 34th 
Street, N.Y. C. 


A CRAFTSMAN’S forge where 
beautiful craft work in metals is 
turned out has discovered a novel 
method of manipulating aluminum. 
The silvery metal is worked on the 
surface into low bas-relief designs 
against hammered backgrounds, 
and the work has been applied to 
bowls of different size, charming 
little ash trays, and the very smart 
new tray and stand which I am 





showing you in Figure 6. Here 
the unique design is a submarine 
view of bubbles, water plants, and 
tropical fishes delicately etched 
and suggested against a hammered 
background. As the material is 
aluminum the tray is as light as a 
feather, and yet as staunch and 
unbreakable as steel. It is shown 
ona folding stand with a hammered 
finish, oak with tiny sea horses 
like chess knights at each corner 
to hold the tray firmly. The tray 
alone is $15.00 and the stand 
$20.00. On the tray you will notice 
some jolly ‘Humpty-Dumpty’ bev- 
erage glasses whose heavy bases are 
so balanced by the thickness of the 
material that they cannot tip over. 
They stand 3}’’ high and have 
decorative bands of platinum lustre 
around the tops. The price is 
$12.00 a dozen. All articles men- 
tioned will be sent express collect. 
— GERARD, 270 Park Avenue, N.Y.C. 





Fig. 7 


A REALLY new lamp is no easy 
thing to find, but this dolphin 
lamp (Figure 7) can certainly 
qualify as being both very new and 
strikingly effective. It comes from 
the famous pottery district of 
Umbria in Italy, and the glaze 
is a metallic black of high lustre 
known to ceramists as ‘mirror 
black,’ first associated with the 
K'ang Hsi porcelains of China. 
The scored parchment shade was 
designed especially for the base and 
is screened at the top by a flat piece 
of parchment to eliminate glare. 
The lamp stands 20’’ high and the 
shade is 12’’ in diameter, the price 
complete being $23.50, which in- 
cludes careful packing. Express 
charges are collect. — Carsone, 
Inc., 342 Boylston Street, Boston. 


THE celery-and-olives tray shown 
in our July issue proved so popular 
that I am showing you this smaller 
candy-and-nuts tray (Figure 8), 
which I think you will find even 
more useful. It is a three-sectioned 
tray of crystal glass, delicately 
stone-engraved by hand, and the 
border is finely notched. It so com- 
pactly holds an assortment of 
candy or nuts that it is quite ideal 


for the bridge or tea table as well as 
for dining-table use. It measures 
6’ in diameter and costs but $1.50, 
postpaid. — Hope Grass Works, 
East Providence, Rhode Island. 





Fig. 8 
THE old-fashioned braided rug of 


our grandmothers’ day is rejoicing 
in a revival of popularity, and this 
new type of puffed-braid rug has 
swept the market in New York. 
The one shown in Figure 9 is a 
symphony in wine shades, from 
deep claret to dregs-of-wine, with 
touches of white and dark green. 
In this new process the material is 
sewed into tubular strips turned 
wrong side out before braiding, 
which not only has the effect of 
puffing the strands, but gives a re- 
siliency to the finished rug which 
was unknown in the old type. 
Wearability is ensured by the mate- 
rials used — one strip of silk, one 
of silk and wool, and one of silk 
and cotton. The rugs are lined with 
heavy jaspé cloth and are guaran- 
teed against pulling apart. Fin- 
ished, they may be ordered in any 





Fig. 9 


desired colors at the following 
prices: $4.85 for the 24’’ x 36”’ size; 
$6.75 for the 24’’ x 48’’; $9.50 for 
the 30’ x 60’’, and on up. Postage 
prepaid. — Purr Brarp Ruc Cor- 
PORATION, 290 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


WE all know about the useful tea 
wagon, but I doubt if you have 
heard about this brand-new ‘supper 
cart’ shown in Figure 10. It really 
is the most convenient adjunct for 
simplified living yet invented, with 
its graduated removable trays and 


its ball-bearing rubber wheels that 
make it so easy to move about the 
house or out to the terrace. When 
not in use it folds up perfectly flat 
and stands against the wall. It is 
made of walnut with lightweight 
basswood trays finished in walnut 
and decorated. The cart stands 
about 3’ high, the top tray measur- 
ing 10’’ x 16’’ and the bottom one 
17”’ x 23’’, and since all the trays 
are removable, they can be used 
independently of the carrier, if de- 
sired. For summer use you may pre- 
fer a cart painted in some lighter 
tone with decoration in gay colors. 
There is no end to the uses of such 





Fig. 10 


an accessory — supper, tea, break- 
fast on the terrace, and liquid re- 
freshments can all be served from it 
with the greatest ease. The price 
is $35.00, express or freight charges 
collect. — Dane's Den, 338 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston. 


THIS may look like a rather unin- 
teresting item (Figure 11), but I 
assure you that it’s one of the most 
useful little contrivances I have 
come across for some time. It is a 
lapboard which may be folded in 
the centre and tucked under one’s 
arm or fitted into a suitcase — won- 
derful on the beach, on shipboard, 
or in bed, for solitaire or writing, 
for marking or turning hems, and 
for countless other uses. It meas- 





Fig. 11 
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© OSE Lo) DE ES: 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
i PRACTICAL 
y 





TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
i) lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 





Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


Resident Day Classes 
Ny start Feb. Ist - Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5F 


I 


| ures 14” 
| hogany, 





x 24’’ and comes in ma- 
green, Chinese red, or 
Chinese biue, or any special color 
may be ordered for 35 cents extra. 
A monogram will be added for 50 
cents extra. Cost without mono- 
gram $2.50, or $2.75 if nicely boxed 
for a gift. Prices are postpaid. — 
Toy Furniture Suop, 31 Market 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


MILK glass (Figure 12) is the 
latest note in table decoration and 
makes, I think, a very lovely set- 
ting, especially effective when used 
in combination with silver. It is a 
revival of a type produced fifty or 
sixty years ago, and these pieces 
are actually made from the old 
moulds used at that time. All 
sorts of pieces besides those pic- 


potes, standing 9’’ high, are also 
$1.50 apiece. Prices include express 
and packing charges and a price 
list of other articles will be sent 
on request. — R. H. Stearns Com- 
PANY, lremont Street, Boston. 


AS useful as cosmetics to a beauti- 
ful woman is a screen to an interior 
decorator — it may be used to con- 
ceal that which should be con- 
cealed, or to emphasize that to 
which attention should be called. 
The richly decorative screen shown 


in Figure 13, with its painted pan- | 


els of mallard ducks rising from the 
marshes against a misty autumn 
sky, would surely please a man for 
his library or dining-room, espe- 
cially if these rooms were furnished 


in mellow English oak. The shop | 


Add This Book 
to Your 
Library 


Interesting 
History of 
Furniture 
Styles 


$1.00 
POSTPAID 


This well regarded book, brief, accurate and 
easy to read will enable you to identify all 
furniture period styles, various historical motifs, 
etc. Fully illustrated. chapters with glossary 
and chronology. Well printed and bound. 
Worth double the price. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CoO. 
54-A Logan St., Grand Rapids, Michigan 













Exercise Comfortably 


which originated this specializes 
in screens of all periods — Empire 
with its formal patterns, Victorian 
landscapes with figures, romantic 
castles, forests and hunting scenes, 
Venetian gondolas and canals, and 
flower designs of all varieties. The | 


tured — bowls, candlesticks, plates, 
stemware, and so forth — are 
available, so that a variety of set- 
tings can be arranged at an absurdly 
low cost. The bowl pictured, for 
instance, measuring 5’’ high x 12” 
wide, costs but $1.50, and the com- 


Wool filled mat 
for all relaxation; 
eg adapted 
or exercise 
foundation. 

Made ofsunfast, 
waterproof ma- 
terials in striking 
color combina- 
tions — green- 
orange; navy 
blue-green; navy 
blue-red 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 











Rolls Compactly 





Handle for Carrying 


Sixty-six inches long o E | C HA i one 


$4.00 prepaid GRAND HAVEN — MICH 








QUALITY COUNTS 


While other good jig-saw puzzles are to be had, 
the gratifying acceptance of the incomparable 


MEDIC PICTURE 


PUZZLES 
| first produced only a few months ago, shows that the 
| discriminating public sporectates that the FINEST QUAL 

ITY at a FAIR PRICE gives the GREATEST Sa’ ATISFACHION. 
The pictures are from The Medici Society, Ltd., 
don, ASK YouR DEALER or a for complete ae 


| list, addressing Departme: 
| HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, Inc., 857 


Boylston St., Boston or 489 Fifth Ave., New York 








Call and examine ‘Six Early American Houses” 
and see what can be built today for $6,000. to 
$20,000 

“Six Early American Houses” contains exteriors, 
descriptions and floor plans. Price 

Also **Colonial Houses,”’ $5.00, * eects ticaie™ 
$10.00 (books), showing larger houses. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


16 East 41st Street New York | 

















JARS-—shapely and colorful 
have a fascinating interest. 
Send 10c in stamps for a 
brochure of hig 
Terra Cotta Ornaments 





The making of 


YOUR PARTY 








woods sent postpaid for $1.00 or 24 
cards of 24 different woods for $2.00. 
Tally on back when so ordered. 


B. L. Madden, Lowville, N. Y. 
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wT Ty “J 
rRAY SET 
Hand woven with cherming rainbow 
borders and fringe all around. Tray 
cover 14” x 18” and two 8” square 
napkins. 
$2.15 postpaid 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT HT 


39 Newbury Street, Boston 
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| fear 
| “~LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
At bome, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant! 
heaithful work. Experts earn $50 to! 
$ a week. any earn while 
f learning. Write today for details. 
















SB COLONIAL Dine STAIN 


Gives new pine ponies, the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 


COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 








157 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 





HOUSE 
PLAN 


® PORTFOLIO 





IF YOUR BUILDING PROBLEM will be solved by the use of stock 
plans you will want our Portfolio of House Beautiful Houses, containing 
sketch plans, perspectives and descriptions of houses of which we have 


working drawings and specifications for sale. 


For your convenience 


these are now grouped in two portfolios of Colonial designs, and other 
types including summer camps, and sold for 25 cents each. 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 


O NO. 1 Colonial Designs — 25 cents 
O NO. 2 Other types including summer camps — 25 cents 


Name and Address: 


Nothing will contribute more to the | 

success of your party than Place besser a ie oe, Coates Sun Room 
Cards of Wood; each card an exqui- and interior. 

site favor and of intense interest. GALLOWAY POPERY 
12 Delightful cards of 12 different 3220 WalnutStreet, Phila. 














AMERICAN MINIATURES 


Prints in color of six, iaioterss by Malbone, Fraser, 
Williams and others origin “sod in the Metropolitan 
Museum. siren a ola style patterns..... $6.00 each. 


nd for Circular X Xi 


FOSTER BROTHERS —1 Park Square, Boston 
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For transient 
7 visits or yearly leases 
ONE TO FIVE ROOMS 


Furnished or Unfurnished 


AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
WITH A DISTINGUISHED 
RESTAURANT 
125 East 50th Street 
New York 
Wallace K. Seeley 
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“FACETS” 
Is a Striking Design 


‘ ensemble u 
hemstitched Hand Towels of pure Irish Linen 


This newest bathroom includes 


that match exactly the absorbent, 

egg Turkish Towels. 

The 9 pieces, consisting of: 2 Bath Towels, 2 

Bath Cloths, 1 Mat, 2 Linen Hand and 2 Linen 

Guest Towels, are Visi completely mono- 

PEG IID, bo cae aes taper ceeean $17.50 
ahaa ‘Pink, Blue, Peach, Green, 

Orchid, and Gold 


Remington P. Fairlamb 
INCORPORATED 
717 Madison Ave., New York City 


super- 











shade 


— Reicnarpt’s, Grand 
Haven, Michigan. 


vertical 


lines of silver is sup- 

plied. Lamp and shade 

$7.50, express collect. | 
| 


vide the perfect light for all play- 
ers, as shown in Figure 14. The 
lamp is 62’’ high, with a 26”’ arm, 
and the finish may be either rust, 
verde antique, or polished steel. 
The 12”’ shade shown is appropriate 
for the first two finishes, being cream 
parchment bound in gold, with 
four lines of matching gold decora- 
tion. For the polished 
steel base, a modernis- 
tic white parchment 


— 





ROSEMONT 
COVERLETS 


AT AMAZINGLY LOW PRICES 
Now is the time to buy these coverlets, 
exact reproductions of old Colonial de signs 
“Hickory Leaf, = ‘Morning Star, 
6 “Ww hig Rose,” ‘Lovers’ Knot.’ 


Also HAND-HOOKED RUGS, in historic 


and Early American designs — hooked with 





old-time hand hooks. Hand-tied Canopies, 
pillow covers, hand bags, etc. i 


Write for free illustrated booklets giving 
description and histories of old designs. 
LAURA B. COPENHAVER 
**Rosemont’”’ Marion, Virginia 


Fig. 13 








materials used are canvas, imita- 
tion leather, or real leather, and 
the prices range from $45.00 to 
$800.00. The screen shown above is 
$100.00, express collect. — VENE- 
z1AN Art ScREEN Company, INc., 


540 Madison Avenue, N.Y. C. 














CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
House Beautiful Paper 





HERE is a bridge lamp which is 
worth stopping to read about, for, 
although bridge lamps in general 
are an old story, this one has some 
splendid features. In the first place 
it may be used as a reading lamp, 
if you wish, with the arm pulled 
snugly down parallel with the 
standard, where it may be moved 
up and down to any desired height. 
The bulb socket is attached with a 
ball swivel which allows you to 
adjust it to many different angles, 
and the curved stem permits you to 
throw the light where desired. 
Secondly, you may pull out the arm 
over the bridge table and thus pro- 


and other high grade 
surface coated papers 


Lawrence, Massachusetts 

















‘Celery and Olives” in this new engraved 
eat Gas make a most attractive and 
appetizing dish. Ideal too for crackers with 
two kinds of cheese, hors d'oeuvres or cold 
cuts with relishes. 

See it at your favorite shop or send us your 


check direct. NOW $4.00 postpaid 
HOPE GLASS WORKS 
Established 1872 
East Providence, R. I. 


Interior Decoration 


The fascinating study for professional 
and home women 
SECOND SEMESTER JANUARY 31 
Registrations for Professional and Homemakers’ 
courses may made throughout the year at the 
beginning of each lesson-group. 

Send for catalogue outlining Interior 
Decoration in all its phases. 
Boston School 
of Interior Decoration 
210 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
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Beautiful HOUSES 
and BUNGALOWS 
CAN BE BUILT FOR 
$900 AND UP 
This and many others 
in my book, Juilding 
Plans for Moen —— 
Homes. May save you hundreds of dollars. One 
of the most complete and comprehensive books 
of plans ever published. 224 pages. Nearly 600 
floor plans and photographs of Cape Cod cot- 
tages, American and English Colonial houses, 
bungalows, etc., costing from $900 up; gives 
sizes and cost to build. 












GS CALirornia Dates A GARDEN RESOLUTION 


Direct from a desert oasis. 
Ripened in the winter sun- 
shine. Selected and packed 
with meticulous care. Tasty 
and succulent, Ideal for teas, 
parties, and gifts. 


Resolved: 


(1) Tostart my gardenEARLY. (5) To keep a notebook. It’s 














Sate, ES see 2) To } 1 T; : I Book of 60 choice designs $1, or both for $3.50 
o have i > , > pages - , 
Cornelius Date Gardens (2) . ft . * P ais @) ws time now to com the pace FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
Pasadena P.O. Box574 California make it distinctive with new of fresh spring catalogs and 101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
varieties. (4) To purchase stock to send for those first seed 
[ y reliable 3 <ets! 
from only reliable concerns packets! HAND MADE BRASSES 


MAKE A BEAUTIFUL 


PUFF ERAID Rij 2" 


Easy to do! 
Mixtures with blue, brown, red, green or black 
predominating. Box for 24x 36inch rug, $2.95 — 
4x 48, $3.95 — 30 x 60, $4.95. 
aes stores or direct, parcel post collect 


PUFF BRAID RUG CORP. 


for Antique Furniture 
Exact replicas of our 
originals or yours. Com- 
plete illustrated catalog 
free. We make, copy or 
repair anything in brass 
and: match any Antique 
color. 

WILLIAM BALL, SR. 
Hope Manor, West Chester, Pa. 


Check the items you would like to know about and 
we will have our advertisers send you their catalogs 














READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 



































290 Fifth Ave. Dept. 9 New York 
Name___ a ana = oe. . : 
LEARN TO WEAVE 
MEN’S SPORT TIES Cc : ai 
overlets and curtains for your home 
Carefully made of Handwoven Irish Tweed A ddress we es 7 THE GARDEN STUDIO & 
Rarely Good lediag: wae ey, ore 2/33 Kate Van Cleve 
re colors. Stripes and checks, 5 ain 90. baal Beat 
Carol Brown, / mporter,104N Myrtle St., Boston : ; sists 14A Marshal Street Brookline, Mass. 
Aquatic Plants Bulbs Bird Houses Irrigation Systems as3 
vm : , Flower Seeds Shrubs Fencing Garden Furniture 
| Consult our Buying Guide each Vegetable Seeds Shade Trees Flagstones Garden Pottery ss p pace Iasi epmtemmhi ota 
month for information on new Fruit Trees Ornamental Trees Greenhouses Garden Tools qulai, work most reas — . Antians dea desi me and ex- 
i] Small Fruits Bird Baths Hose Tree Surgery farm to your home. for fastrations. 


DIXIE CRAFT INDUSTRIES, P.O. Box 343, Rome, Ga. 
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Pierce-Arrow Eight Club Sedan, $2695 at the factory. 
Special equipment extra. 


EIGHT AND TWELVE CYLINDER ENGINES . . . AUTOMATIC POWER BRAKES .. . HIGH POWER PERFORMANCE 


AN EXTRAORDINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
by The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 


Founded at Buffalo, N.Y. in 1901 


N today’s line, Pierce-Arrow has brilliantly surpassed its own 
finest traditions ... with a new product, and a new set of 
values, as yet unapproached in all the markets of the world. 


NEW PIERCE-ARROW PRICES 


adjusted to meet existing economic conditions 


Quality of material, engineering and performance maintained at Pierce-Arrow Standards 





TODAY’S NEW EIGHTS 


Models No. 836. . 135 Horsepower. . 136" & 139" Wheelbase 
61-inch Tread... 366 c. i. d.... Automatic Power Brakes 


Club Brougham, 5 Passenger, Trunk on rear . . $2385 
Gedes,SPemeeper . 2 ww lw tt ot OS 
Club Sedan,5 Passenger . . . . . . . . 2695 
Gedem,7Pespenper . . - ww we el ws 
Enclosed Drive Limousine, 7 Passenger . . . 2975 


TODAY’S NEW TWELVES 


Models No. 1236. . 160 Horsepower. . 136" & 139" Wheelbase 
61-inch Tread... 429 ¢. i. d.... Automatic Power Brakes 


Club Brougham, 5 Passenger, Trunk on rear . . $2785 
Ne eee ee ee ee ee ee 
Club Sedan,5 Passenger... .. =. - + 3095 
ea ee ee 
Enclosed Drive Limousine, 7 Passenger . . . 3375 


All prices f. 0. b. Buffalo .. . freight, tax and special equipment extra 


Payment-from-income plan, with unusually attractive terms, if desired 


The above models are available, also, in the Pierce-Arrow Salon groups, with special de Luxe appointments. In addition, there are the 
Custom creations, with 175 horsepower and 142- and 147-inc'a wheelbases, each a rare expression of Pierce-Arrow character and fineness. 


G2 Te % 





Mr, STEPHEN Baker 
Mr. Paut D, Cravary 
Gen, SMEDLEy Bur ep 


Mr. Brapiey Martin, Jr. 


Mr, Dante, C JAckiing 


ay seem, Pierce. 
0 sell for as low as $2385. 


Because We’re sure you'll be 
want to place one of these cars at 
each of you for 500 miles of drivin 


skeptical, we 
the service of 
g. 

We want you to compare it in every detail 


ut 
With the finest Pierce-Arrow you’ve owned. 


t 4 Phenomena/ Performance: 
Twelve that had alr 
Ours at an ay 
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Twenty-one hundred and sixty designs 
for covers were submitted in our last 
competition and were of a higher level 
of excellence than those in any of our 
past competitions. As a consequence, 


we were able to make a selection of 


COVER COMPETITION 


Ist prize $500 





Qnd prize $300 





Student Prize $250 





twelve outstanding designs for our covers, the first of which was used 


on the August 1932 issue. A study of these designs will disclose our 


measure of a successful House Beautiful cover. Briefly stated, the 


entries will be judged on the basis of: — 


_ 


to 


. Effective use of color 


ad 


Appeal of idea expressed 


pa 


. Originality (not eccentricity) 


. Directness and simplicity of design 


5. Degree to which the character of House Beautiful is expressed 


Cc ON DITION 


S 


The submission of a design will be taken as an acceptance of the conditions which follow 


A. Cover designs must be exactly 14% x 1234 inches, 
mounted or rendered on a stiff board 18 x 19 inches, with 
top margin 2 inches and side margin of 1°{¢ inches. 
See diagram in the third column. 


2. Neither lettering nor background is to be supplied by 


the artist. >\ 


3. Designs may be rendered in any medium, but those 
chosen for covers will be reproduced by four-color process 
plates — the usual method for magazine-cover reproduc- 


tions. 


4. The artist’s name must not appear on the face of the 
design; but on the back before mounting and on the back 
of the mount of each design must be drawn a monogram 
or device. which is again put on a card 3 x 5 inches in size, 
on which the artist’s name and address are typewritten. 
This card should be placed in an envelope, which should 
then be glued to the outside of the package. Postal 
regulations allow no writing to be enclosed. If more than 
one design is sent, it should be so stated on each card. 
Any characteristic signature may later, at the request of 
the artist, be added to designs accepted, before they are 
reproduced as covers. 


3. All student designs should be identified as such by 
a large letter ‘S” written on the back of the mount. The 
name of the school the student is attending should also 
be stated on the card attached. 


G. If the owner of a design wishes it returned, the card 
which he sends with each entry should so state, and 
postage should be enclosed in the envelope with the card. 
Otherwise the design'will be destroyed. We should be noti- 
fied at once of any change of address. A returned design 
will be insured only if postage is sent to cover insurance. 
Designs will not be returned C.O.D. or by express. 


7%. No more than three designs may be submitted by one 
person. 


8s. Approximately 100 designs, including those to which 
prizes have been awarded, will be selected for exhibition 
in important cities from the East to the West Coast. Our 
experience has proved that it is of distinct advantage to 
the artist to have his work so displayed, and unless a con- 
testant states to the contrary on the card attached to 
the package we shall consider that we have his consent to 
exhibit his design. 


9. Designs must be securely wrapped in heavy, stiff card- 
board. Corrugated cardboard has been found unsatisfac- 
tory. They must be sent prepaid or delivered to the 
Competition Committee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Canadian and foreign 
entries will be accepted only if sent prepaid from some 
point in the United States. 


10. au designs entered in the competition are submitted 
at the risk of the owner. We will not be responsible for 
the loss of, or damage to, designs through fire, theft, or 
other cause while in transit or in our custody. 


aa. Designs will not be acknowledged unless a self- 
addressed postcard inscribed with a statement of the re- 
ceipt of the cover is enclosed with the contestant’s card. 
These will be mailed as soon as the designs are opened 
after the closing date, May 4, 1933. Designs will be re- 
turned as soon as possible after the awards have been 
made, but some delay, due to the large number of covers 
received, is inevitable. If a contestant desires to call for 
his design, he should so state on the card containing his 
name. He will then be notified when his design is ready 
for delivery. It cannot be collected before this notification 
is sent. 


2. The prize designs and those which are purchased will 
become the property of the House Beautiful Publishing 
Corporation. 


13. All entries must be labeled ‘Cover Competition’ and 
must be received at the address given below on or before 
May 4, 1933. 


NOTE: If a student is awarded either first or second prize the Special Student Prize is automatically canceled. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


IN ADDITION we plan to pur- 
chase several other designs, for 
each of which we will pay $200 





CLOSING DATE — May 4, 1933 





THE RESULTS of this competi- 
tion will be announced in the 
August 1933 issue of the House 
Beautifal. 
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Diagram showing size of illustration, 
size of mount, and width of margins 





This competition is open to all artists everywhere 
whether or not they are subscribers to the House 
Beautiful, but we are offering a special rate to 
those who wish to make a study of the magazine 
before completing their designs. If you desire to 
take advantage of this offer, please indicate your 
choice on the coupon below and mail with your 
check to the House Beautiful. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H., 
or 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the House Beautiful 
Magazine. 
I enclose $1.00 for 5 months 
$3.00 for 15 months 
$4.00 for 24 months 


NAME 
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CRUISES 


> 


February 
February 
February 
ty-eight days. 


six days. 
February 1 


4 
8 
February 9 
8 
February 21 


- S. Mauretania. Cunard Line. Twelve-day Caribbean cruise. 

. S. DeGrasse. French Line. Mediterranean cruise of thirty-five days. 
.S. Duchess of Bedford. Canadian Pacific. West Indies cruise of 
wen’ 
.S. 
< be 


. Statendam. Holland-American Line. Mediterranean cruise of 


S. S. Mauretania. Cunard Line. Twelve-day Caribbean cruise. 
S. S. Lafayette. French Line. West Indies cruise of nineteen days. 








EAST IS EAST 

In late February, a group of us 
left that vast domed mass of stone, 
the Victoria Station, in the Queen 
City of Bombay, for an overnight 
trip northward. We traveled over 
India’s impressive plains at the 
northern border of which lie the 
massive, unexplored, forbidding 
peaks of the Himalayas, whose 
melting snows are gathered up by 
the southwest monsoon which 
rages over India in the spring and 
waters the fertile plains. With the 
rising sun we saw the winding 
waters of the sacred Ganges. 

We boarded our train in the cen- 
tre of a metropolitan area, and lo! 
in the twinkling of an eye the 
magician had turned his ring. New 
had become old, solid was tumbled 
down, the West was swallowed up 
in the East. In your nostrils was 
the smell of the East, the mingled 
smells of garlic, incense, sugar, 
goats, and dung. We had arrived 
at Benares — the Soul of India. 

Benares-on-the-Ganges; the con- 
centration of religious fervor in 
India; the Holy City of the Hindu. 
The city of devout worshipers of 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, where there 
are two thousand temples and 
some five thousand idols set up for 
public and private worship, and 
where pel cows and monkeys 
are installed in beautiful temples 
and mingle on equal terms with 
the natives. It was in Benares that 
we stood beside a vast and cost] 
temple whose roof was of pure ati, 
In its golden shadow crouched a 
blind beggar woman whose sari 
was stiff with dirt. To her claw- 
like hands hung a sightless child: 
the wealth and poverty of India. 
It was in Benares that we saw the 
only smiles that greeted us in this 
‘Land without a Smile’; they came 
from a group of Christian children 
on their way to the Mission School. 

In the early morning as the red 
sun shot its burning rays into a 
cloudless sky, we boarded a queer, 
two-decked, very dilapidated-look- 
ing wooden boat. Two sad-lookin g 
natives lazily manipulated very 
long oars from the rear, and a 
white-turbaned, black-coated, bare- 
footed Hindu yelled directions at 
them and explanations at us. 
Slowly we rowed past the great 
Ghat steps up the river whose 
filthy, muddy waters are used 
alike for laundry, drinking, cook- 


ing, bathing, and sewerage. Sacred 
animals walked up and down these 
steps, and everywhere women 
gathered up manure, patted it into 
flat cakes, and placed it in the hot 
sun to dry, for fuel. No doubt our 
bread was toasted over this fuel! 
Great masses of people were 
gathered on the steps and at the 
water's edge. There were women 
scouring huge brass bowls with the 
river's sand; bathers unwinding 
their long white saris, which they 
had washed, hung in the sun, and 
dried while they bathed. Fakirs 
twined green snakes around their 
necks and arms; muttering white- 
robed priests sat under huge um- 
brellas and smeared the foreheads 
of little children with black, blue, 
red, or yellow paste to denote the 
type of worshiper; and all came to 
pray and to bathe in the filthy, yet 
all-cleansing waters of the Sacred 
River. The very air was heavy with 
smoke rising in fantastic whirls 
from the funeral pyres where silken- 
robed jeweled bodies were burning. 
‘Happy is he who, having washed 
in the Sacred Ganges, dies in this 
City of Sanctity’; for to die in 
Benares means Nirvana — exemp- 
tion from the never-ending cycle 
of Reincarnation. We noticed that 
the head of the burning body 
was placed toward Benares, the 
feet left, protruding beyond the 
wood pile, toward the river. 
Near by stood men with long 
sticks. They kept the burning 
bodies in place and gathered up any 
precious stones which remained 
after the cremation. The family of 
the deceased sat near by on a high 
woodpile until the burning was 
over. Hindu adults are burned, the 
ashes gathered up and thrown 
into the river; children under five 
are weighted down and drowned. 
As you sail out of Bombay's 
picturesque harbor you say sadly, 
‘Farewell, O mysterious India!’ 
You breathe a relieved sigh. At 
first there is a joyous response to 
the clean fresh salty air; but as day 
after day you roll over the quiet 
languid waters and thoughtfully 
dream, you look back, and in the 
sky an imaginary hand beckons to 
you, the lure of the Orient creeps 
over you, and your soul cries out, 
‘Take me back! Take me back to 
that land of mysticism and mystery 

— the Land without a Smile.’ 

S. B. A. 
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SOUTH SEAS 


Less than 5 days from California 
over the “Enchanted Southern 
Route’... to the Crosssroads of 
the Pacific ... a glorious tropic 
symphony... 














































19 Days to Australia...Empire of 
the Southern Cross...opening to 
your explorationavast continent 
«ee With a variety of compelling 
attractions...through service now 
extends from California to 
Sydney and Melbourne. 


Fares... First Class and Cabin Class 
...remarkably low. Frequent sailings 
from either of those world«famous 
ports...San Francisco or Los Angeles, 


MATSON LINE - 





-.-.- VIA SAMOA and Fi3I 
16 days... from California...to 
the wonderland of the Southern 
Hemisphere .. . New Zealand. 
46<day AlleInclusivesCost Tours 
(includingtheThermal Regionand 
the land of the Maoris)...and the 


cost in tune with your urge to gol 













VERLAYING the languid 
charm of the South Seas... 
bringing into focus that which is 
justeoversthe-horizon, the rapid 
modernity of Matson Oceanic 
service links continents and cens 
turies ... shrinks distances and 
time...and (note this well) cons 
serves the traveler's resources! 





The lessethanefive-day serviceto 
Hawaii of the Pacific’s famous 
trio...the “Mariposa, ‘Monterey’ 
and ‘Malolo’... opens a romantic 
travelefield, a vision of seasgoing 
luxury atitsmodern zenith, while 
a whole ship’s staff conspires 
constantly tomake pleasure easy, 
care impossible! A fine art of 
travel service borne, by the NEW 
‘Mariposa’ and’ Monterey, 
through to the Antipodes. 


etinenscniennchdll Soe 
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The New City Hall 


(From an etching by Caroline Armington) 


FTER seeing the new Stockholm 
City Hall, William Butler 
Yeats, Irish poet laureate and Nobel 
prize winner, wrote: “No work com- 
parable in method or achievement 
has been accomplished since the. 
Italian cities felt the excitement of 
the Renaissance.” Doesn’t that in- 
trigue you? And you will not be 
disappointed. 

Here is a gay, clean, colorful capi- 
tal, full of green parks, bright with 
flowers. Ancient sharp-gabled houses 
rub shoulders with smart modern 
apartment buildings. There is water 
glittering everywhere. The street cars 
are painted a merry blue, the letter 
boxes glow yellow, and the buses are 
mandarin red. 

Outdoor cafés and garden restau- 
rants conjure up magic food and the 
best European vintages. Your hotel 
room has that pleasant old-world 
spaciousness—yet the conveniences 
are up-to-date American. The service 
is prompt and courteous. A favor- 
able exchange rate makes your dollar 
go a long way in Sweden this year. 

And remember — Sweden is the 
gateway to all of the fascinating 
Baltic region. 


Eight days direct from New York 
by the Swedish American Line. 
From London or Paris by couven- 
ient boat or train service—seven 
hours by air. Through trains from 
Berlin or Hamburg. Booklets free 
from any travel bureau, or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Dept. HB 
New York City 


SWEDEN 


Travel information Bureau 
551 Fifth Avenue 

















SPRING IN SICILY 

Suovuts stir my sleep. Shouts and 
noise of boats grating on a beach. 
Suddenly the consciousness, ‘I am 
in Sicily — in Taormina,’ awakes 
me. 

Yesterday flashes through my 
mind: seven hours’ train journey 
along the coast of Sicily; whirling 
through orange and lemon groves; 
golden fruit bending low the 
bough; frail almond blossoms 
making lace patterns against sea 
and sky; lunch bought at a wayside 
station — slices of fresh salame 
between the crisp sides of a large 
roll, a handful of olives, oranges to 
suck! Then, arrival at Taormina, 
which soars like an eagle above the 
sea. Delightful wandering through 
alleys that curve and twist and 
climb up the mountain by a series 
of steps and bridges. Looking at 
fascinating jewelry in antique 
shops; a visit to the old Greek 
theatre where pageants are still 
held. Then dinner, at a charming, 
ridiculous restaurant: Sicilian food 
and dry Sicilian wine; laughter; 
the wild rhythm of the tarantella, 
the quick movement of its steps. 
And finally to bed and the sleep of 
the exhausted. 

And now I awake to shouts and 
the noise of the fisher boats on the 
shore below. From my window I 
watch the fish, leaping for free- 
dom, flash silver in the sunlight. 
The fishing boats bob like red and 
green corks on the waves. Care- 
fully patterned vineyards fill the 
terraces on the hillside. Every- 
where almond trees, growing in 
sweet abandon, give their white 
petals to the morning breeze. A 
canopy of blue sky extends to meet 
each horizon. And to the right the 
white crest of Mt. Etna towers over 
everything. A symphony in blue 
and white — Etna against the sky, 
almond blossoms against the sea. 

R.M. 


MINARETS AND NOMADS 

Some sixteen hours in a de luxe 
train from Algiers brings you to the 
terminus, Biskra, — that little fer- 
tile island surrounded by a vast 
sea of desert, — and all at once you 
are swept into a strange new world. 
Slender minarets soar into a peer- 
less blue sky. Whitewashed houses 
crouch under date palms, and high 
mud walls, topped with silver 
thorn bushes (to keep out beggars 
and thieves), surround every piece 
of property. Women wash clothes 
in swift-flowing brooks; henna, 
red, purple — garments of all the 
bold colors with which Arab 
women love to adorn themselves. 
A jingle of bells — donkeys and 
camels jog along the narrow roads 
to the market square. And chil- 
dren, darting out from nowhere, 
miraculously miss being trampled 
down. Dirty, fascinating little 


urchins they are with their mis- 
chievous smiles and dark, impu- 
dent eyes. Swiftly a crowd gathers 
to watch a street fight or see the 
snake charmer at his work. And 
here and there old men, who look 
like patriarchs out of the Bible, sit 
lazily in the sun. 

The famous Garden of Allah is 
in Biskra. Its shadows under close- 
growing palm trees and trailing 
vines make a welcome retreat from 
the brilliant sunshine. 

The outskirts of Biskra are 
emerald-green fields which stretch 
to meet the desert — fields smoth- 
ered in flowers of every pastel 
shade. In these fields the desert 
nomads pitch their low, dark 
brown tents and feed their flocks 
while they buy and sell in the 
market. And all about is the 
desert, changing from gold to sil- 
ver under the light of sun and 
moon, with its sand dunes casting 
elongated shadows. The desert 
into which caravans wind their 
way silently and as silently return. 

R. M. 


MOUNTAIN FRONTIERS 

Ir you have entered — or departed 
from — Italy by way of the fa- 
mous St. Gotthard Pass, with its 
innumerable tunnels, past the 
gorgeous Swiss lakes, or entered 
Austria by way of the Brenner 
Pass, leading through the Tyrolean 
Alps into Innsbruck with its back- 
ground of snow-capped mountains, 
then the next time you leave Italy 
plan to go by a third route, less 
celebrated, perhaps, but none the 
less interesting and picturesque. 
This way is to the Italian border 
town of Tarvisio, from Venice, 
that enchanted city, and leads 
naturally, but not necessarily, to 
Vienna, still gay and altogether 
delightful. That combination in 
itself should be enough to recom- 
mend it! 

Through the mountainous land 
which has acquired the name of the 
Eastern Alps, the pass (which also 
has its many tunnels) does not lack 
scenic splendor. The great hills 
tower up on either side, their 
brown heights broken by vivid 
sand veins, while at their base runs 
a narrow river, turquoise blue 
amid the white shale. As the train 

asses, barefooted peasants spread- 
ing hay in the adjacent fields 
pause at their labor to gaze after 
you, and the tiny towns tucked in 
between the hills make you won- 
der, in your turn, what it must be 
like to have been born there, or to 
live there, to call one of those wee 
hamlets ‘home.’ 

The change, inexplicable as 
always, between one frontier and 
another this time takes place quite 
suddenly. You emerge from a 
tunnel and come to a halt for the 
usual passport and customs visits 





The NATIONAL 
HoTeL of CuBA 


HAVANA 


Under the direction of FRED STERRY, 
President, THE PLAZA + NEW YORK 


© 
WILL P. TAYLOR, Manager 


You are instantly caught in the gay 
whirl of Havana’s social season... 
dances... sports... everything for 
a perfect holiday. There is Golf... 
Tennis... Swimming... Yachting... 
Racing ... Gaming. The hotel is con- 
veniently located, yet removed from 
the noise of the city. OPEN ALL YEAR. 
Reservations may be made at The Plaza and 


The Savoy-Plaza, New York, at The Copley- 
Plaza, Boston 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY OF OUR 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET? 












Opposite 
the new 
Waldorf 
Astoria 


1) 


NEW YOIRK 


With Discrimination 


A two-room suite may be se- 
cured at the Shelton for as 
little as $135.00 per month, 
or a single room for $50.00 
per month or $2.50 per day 
upward, A fime restaurant is 
located on the street floor. 
Shelton guests are selected 
with discrimination. 

Club features (free to guests): Swimming pool; 
gymnasium; game rooms for bridge and back- 


pmo roof garden and solarium; library and 
ounge rooms. 


Also bowling; squash courts and cafeteria. 
Reasonable prices. 








Change of Address 


Subscribers are requested to 
send notices of change of ad- 
dress five weeks before they are 
to take effect. Old and new ad- 
dresses must be given. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


8 Arlington Street Boston 
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and behold two houses before you, 
one with a gambrel roof, the other 
with a roof of large wooden 
shingles — and you know that 
you have left Italy behind. And 
happy you will be if you make, 
thereafter, your first stop at Klag- 
enfurt, the chief town of the 
Carinthian district, small enough 
to be picturesque and charming in 
the truly Austrian manner. You 
will find it animated and hospita- 
ble, with concerts and cafés, with 
the beautiful Worther See near by 
and the Karawanken Mountains 
dominating the scene from the 
south. As much as you may 
possibly regret having left Italy, 
you cannot help reveling in this 
new delight. This is the land 
where the men wear leather shorts 
and feathers in their hats, where, if 
you want to, — quite aside from 
the cultural interests, — you can 
devour frankfurters all day long 
and drink beer that tastes like 


champagne! 
sig O.F: kL, 


BOHEMIAN PARIS 
Speak gently, kindly to the poor’ 
— especially in Paris. For Paris 
is the city to which all good but 
poor Americans go, to gain (al- 
most) the illusion of leisure and 
an income. The restaurants we 
knew, as members of this slightly 
shabby, Paris-loving band, may be 
of interest to others who reluc- 
tantly count pennies. 

l’Alsacienne, on the Boule- 
vard Saint-Germain, had a clientele 
of poor young Parisians in love 
an some elders, who did nothing 
but eat). It had red-checked table- 
cloths, a very heady white wine 
in clay jugs, and its specialty was 


a delicious veal cutlet decorated 
with capers and hard-boiled egg. 

The Auberge a la Cométe on the 
Rue de Vaugirard also had checked 
table covers, but a poorer wine 
and a better specialty, poulet 
gratiné, which came to the hungry 
diners brown and sizzling hot 
from the flames, a masterly mélange 
of chicken, cream, potatoes, and 
cheese. 

When one had only a few francs, 
one crossed the street to the Val- 
halla, which was a paradise not 
for the gods, but for the poverty- 
stricken. There one could get a 
queer Danish hors d’ceuvre, meat 
and vegetables, a dry dessert, and 
a ‘demi’ of good red wine for 
thirty-five cents. There were table- 
cloths instead of marble tops, and 
the waiters and customers were 
pleasant, blond people. It was a 
quiet, half-empty place; one could 
sit and talk and watch the snow 
fall on the Luxembourg Gardens 
across the way. 

Our favorite place for breakfast 
was on the much-derided Rue de 
Rivoli. At the Kardomah, one 
ordered a repast of coffee (real 
coffee, for this was a coffee dealer's, 
as well as a tea room), omelette 
nature, and toast, all for a quarter 
or so. 

Sometimes we went early in the 
day to buy third-balcony seats at 
the Comédie, bought the text of 
the play we were to see at Stock’s, 
and then regaled ourselves with 
rich chocolate and crotssants at the 
Café de la Régence, while we 
watched, from the sidewalk table, 
the movement of the Place du 
Théatre-Frangais, a place with a 
personality, which is mentioned 
too veldom. 

O. M.D. 
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Because of the omission 


of the 


Jan uary issue 


all subscriptions will be 


extended 


ONE MONTH 











SCOTLAND 


Be sure you include Scotland in your European 


trip. The journey is great, the destination wonder- 
ful. Every week-day the world’s two most famous 
trains — the Flying Scotsman from King’s Cross and 
the Royal Scot from Euston — make their epic runs 
between London and Scotland. Luxury trains they 
are with a long tradition for comfort and good 
service — record-breakers both, doing the 400 
miles in well under 8 hours! 

There’s so much to see. Edinburgh and Holyrood 
—scene of the Mary-Darnley-Rizzio drama—the 
Scott Country, the Isle of Skye with its memories 
of Bonnie Prince Charlie, the famous golf resorts 
on the East Coast, the grandeur of the Highlands. 
Give yourself plenty of time in Scotland. 


With a return ticket to Scotland you now have the choice of travel- 
ling back by the East Coast, West Coast or Midland Routes. 


Illustrated Pamphlets fromT.R. Dester—V ice-President, Passenger Traffic 
(Dept. A-32), LMS Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 


>~/? 
H. J. Ketcham, General Agent, L & N E Railway, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, or from your own ticket agent. 


LM §S 


LONDON MIDLAND & 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON AND NORTH 
EASTERN RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


L-N-E-R 
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WE ANSWER 
WITH PICTURES 


FIFTH AVE - NEW YORK 






















Before you choose your New York 
hotel, ask us to show you with 
photographs how comfortable we 
can make you at the St. Regis... 
pictures of charming suites . . . for- 
mal rooms for private receptions or 
parties ...the smart Seaglade for 
dinner and supper dancing... full 
information about our service, cui- 
sine, the convenient location near 
good shops, theatres, and the resi- 
dential district. 


NEW RATES: Single rooms, $5, $6... Double, $8, $9. Suites from $12 


AMBASSADOR HOTEL 


A N G E L €E S& 





LOWER 
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RATES 


This Winter Season at the World-Famous 


L O § 


HE attractions of this 
great hotel may now be 
enjoyed on a most conserva- 
tive budget. 
@ All outside rooms with bath 
at remarkably low rates. 
@ Restaurant prices have all 
been materially reduced. 


e New attractions include 


PREN.t. 


FRA 


sun-tan bathing beach with 
outside plunge, complete rec- 
reational center and sun baths. 
Golf, all sports and the re- 
nowned “Cocoanut Grove” 
for dancing nightly. 


@ Many reduced railroad rates 
to the Coast. For information 
please write or telegraph— 


N K, Manager 





TRAVEL 


[ Continued from page 1 1] 
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AN ANDEAN PARADISE 

Orcuips atop white country walls; 
cathedral bells and red-tiled roofs; 
cool patios with tinkling foun- 
tains; dusky-eyed seforitas behind 
barred windows; Pierce-Arrow taxis 
and coffee-laden mules; Paris frocks 
and cigar-smoking peasant wom- 
en; shrill shrieks of newsboys and 
soft music from +éple-strumming 
caballeros; and, framed in ever- 
green mountains, ever-blue skies, 
perpetual spring. Not the Never- 
Never Land of Dreams, but within 
seven fascinating days of New 
York! 

Medellin, fairest city of South 
America, intriguing blend of last- 
word modernity and the lure of 
Old Spain — radios, electric re- 
frigeration, talkies; sefioritas and 
serenades, bullfights and fiestas. 
Comfortable hotels, with smiling 
Carmelinas and Carlotas to do 
your bidding. A flower-garlanded 
country club, with a hill-climbing 
golf course of heavenly views and 
emerald velvet fairways, where one 
may rest ‘neath towering mango 
trees, and enjoy the heady perfume 
of orange and coffee blossoms; 
where grinning black caddies, 
Ismael or Raul, will obligingly 
pluck tropic-sweet mangoes, ba- 
nanas, or oranges, if you hunger or 
thirst. Medellin, of 120,000 souls, 
nestling mile-high in an Andean 
valley, only a few degrees north 
of the equator, but never hot, never 
cold, year-long April, unbelievably 
delightful. 

To gain this Land of Hearts’ 
Desire? Puerto Colombia, sleepy, 
painted pueblo on the shores of 
the Caribbean, a few hours from 
Panama, six days from New York. 
An hour's drive to old Barran- 
quilla, with its delightful new 
breeze-swept Hotel del Prado, 
each room with windows facing 
on one side the sea and on the 
other the distant snow-capped 
mountains. Here time and in- 
clination decide the rest of the 
trip. 

One may arise at dawn, with 
stars paling in the sky and tiny 
donkeys clattering down the street 
with the morning milk, board a 
Scadta hydroplane, and sail the 
skies above the Magdalena River 
for five fascinating hours, to arrive 
at funny little Puerto Berriéd in 
time for luncheon in the cool, tiled 
patio .of the Hotel Magdalena. 
Or one may sail up the river, more 
leisurely, if more prosaically, on a 
comfortable river lee, arriving at 
Puerto Berrié some three or four 
days later. Here one boards the 
train for the last few hours of the 
journey, winding up and around 
the mountains, crossing swift- 
rushing streams, past tiny villages 
of thatched mud huts, or more pre- 
tentious white and pink and green 
tile-roofed casitas, with the entire 
population at the station to greet 
the train. Up and up, until at 


dusk the twinkling lights of 
Medellin appear, a tropical fairy- 
land — and you have arrived! 

A trip to Colombia and its most 
charming city of Medellin furnishes 
a lifetime of intriguing experiences 
and delightful memories. One feels 
he has indeed seen the other side 
of the earth. Yet from the stand- 
point of both time and expense it 
is quite as accessible to the most 
casual vacationist as to the wealth- 
iest globe trotter. If you would see 
the most unbelievably lovely spot 
in creation, do visit Medellin! 

A. W. D. 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS 

Kyoro is the Japan of the painted 
fan and screen, the butterfly ki- 
mono, the dainty geisha and the 
gorgeous actor; the city of spring- 
time festivals and the cherry- 
blossom dance. The surrounding 
hills are covered with blankets of 
white and pink cherry blossoms; 
even the people themselves, quietly 
walking about, look like flowers. 
Girls have blossoms tucked in 
their sleek black hair or clustered 
on their shoulders or in their 
girdles. One seldom sees the 
blossom trampled upon or crushed, 
for the Nipponese are too artistic 
to spoil the beautiful ruthlessly. 
They worship beauty as well as 
deity. 

It is cherry-blossom week in 
Kyoto (April 20) and the people 
are having a holiday. Each day 
thousands pass, reverently, before 
the Throne Room of the Imperial 
Palace, paying homage to his 
Majesty, the Emperor. Then they 
wend their way to the great 
theatre — whole families, includ- 
ing tiny babies strapped to their 
mother’s back. It’s fascinating to 
see them crowd into the building, 
huddle together and sit, tightly 
packed, on the floor, from whence 
they watch in thrilled silence the 
cherry-blossom dance. 

Sixteen girls, similarly costumed, 
are the players. They form in a 
procession on the stage; then, in 
small groups, give nine different 
acts. For each performance they 
carry fans, scarfs, or baskets of 
blooms, and rhythmically dance and 
posture. There is no curtain. The 
scenes are quickly, subtly, and 
gracefully changed, unfolding like 
a fan, and the lighting effects are 
brilliant. Seated on a platform 
parallel with the stage on the side 
of the theatre are eleven drummers 
and twelve singers with ‘samosens.’ 
These furnish the weird yet fas- 
cinating music. 

The cherry-blossom dance is the 
pride of Japan and the visitor is 
charmed with its exquisite beauty 
and finish. Once seen, the picture 
remains forever a memory of 
beauty, art, culture —a_ lasting 
memory of Fairyland. 

S. B. A. 
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_PRIZE_WINNERS 





IN THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SIXTH ANNUAL SMALL— 
HOUSE COMPETITION 


CLASS I—East of the Mississippi 


lst Prize: Harvey Stevenson, Thomas & Studds, 
New York City 

2np Prize: S. Merrell Clement, New York City 

3rp Prize: Hunter McDonnell, New York City 

HonoraB_E MENTION: Barber & McMurry, Knox- 

ville, Tennessee; Douglas Orr (two houses), New 


Haven, Connecticut; Kenneth W. Dalzell, East 
Orange, New Jersey 


CLASS !l—West of the Mississippi 


Ist Prize: Roland E. Coate, Los Angeles 
2np Prize: Austen Pierpont, Ojai, California 
3RnD Prize: Palmer Sabin, Pasadena 


HonoraB_E Mention: Ralph Flewelling, Beverly 
Hills; Palmer Sabin, Pasadena 


CLASS IIl—Costing less than $10,000 


SpecraL Prize: Robert E. Sherlock, New York 
HonoraB_tE MENTION: Philip S. Avery, Boston; 


William I. Garren, San Francisco; Albert J. Schroe- 
der, Beverly Hills 


JUDGES 





Eliot T. Putnam, A. I. A., Boston 
Gordon Allen, A. I. A., Boston 
Ethel B. Power, Editor of House Beautiful 


EXHIBITIONS 


The usual exhibit of fifty houses has been selected from the large 
number of entries received in this competition and will visit many 
of the larger cities of the United States during the coming year. 
The first part of the itinerary is listed below. 


PRDUATT OHO U so 5. x Sisisteic'v'ss New York City (John Wanamaker) 
January 25-February 8 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (Strawbridge & Clothier) 
February 13-25 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (Joseph Horne Company) 
March 1-15... . Indianapolis, Indiana (L. S. Ayres & Company) 
March'18-31.......... Cleveland, Ohio (Building Arts Exhibit) 
PA BUS on 055 65 ts ces Detroit, Michigan (Architects Exhibit) 
April 18-May 2... Chicago, Illinois (Marshall Field & Company) 
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have been 
beailiful thia wey P 
Bm  /aya. MRS. JOY MORTON II 


Mrs. Joy Morton I11—delightful hostess—splendid 
borsewoman—and a great lover of family and home. 














A sun-lit corner in Mrs. Morton’s hospitable living room. The beautiful wax-protected floors 
reflect the charm of the fine antique furniture. 
-~ 

















“JOHNSON’S WAX protects them against 


scratches and wear and makes them more beautiful each year.’’ 


YOU TOO, WILL FIND THIS 
METHOD BEST—MOST ECONOMICAL 


e In spite of her many outside inter- 
ests, Mrs. Morton takes keen delight 
in her beautiful country home at 
Geneva, Illinois. She explains with 
real pleasure that her rare antique 
furniture—her radiant floors—are 
protected and kept beautiful with 
genuine Johnson’s Wax. Every floor 
in her entire house is wax-protected. 
She considers it the most satisfac- 
tory—the most economical—method 
of caring for furniture, floors and 
linoleum. 


e Although Johnson’s Wax is used 


in America’s finest homes, it is 
everywhere recognized as a most 
economical polish. Why? Be- 
cause it goes so far—only a little 
is required to give a long-lasting, 
wear-resisting polish. Johnson's 
Wax gives greater beauty — greater 
protection— cuts dusting one-half 
—eliminates floor-scrubbing en- 
tirely. Simplify your housework by 
ordering genuine Johnson’s Wax 
(paste or liquid). The soc size lasts 
a long time. 

e Rent the Johnson Electric Floor 
Polisher by the day at small cost. 
Ask your dealer. Send coupon for 
trial size of Johnson’s Wax. 











S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. HB2, Racine, W is. 
Enclosed is roc for trial size Johnson's Wax and 
very interesting booklet. 


- Name 


Address 
City and State- 
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vee illustrating the elegance of the 


Empire Period Fa ctyital | 


Color, clarity, and deep, 


-_ = 


exquisite cutting that 
can never be duplicated 


in machine-made glass 


AND-BLOWN stemware, in designs 
as beautiful and original as “Blue 
Empire,” is increasingly rare. 

Fifteen years of rigid apprenticeship— 
before a single Steuben goblet in all its 
purity and beauty can be fashioned. . 

The Steuben glass blower receives a 
fiery mass of molten glass on the end of 
his blowpipe, expands it with his breath 
and shapes it with a primitive tool of 
apple wood. You'll find no mold marks— 
no machine joinings—on Steuben pieces. 

Examine the crystal. It is whiter, 
brighter. Flick it with your finger. Flaw- 
less—it will produce a tone that no 
machine-made glasscanever have. Asclear 
and true as a tuned musical instrument! 

Only a few pieces of each lovely design 
are ever blown! You wonder that it is not 
priceless. Yet there is a range of prices, 





— ~ a of design, — mopety @ “Blue Empire.” This is known as “cased” glass and cannot be reproduced by machine. 
makes it possible for anyone to own A clear goblet is blown and then encased in a blue one. The pattern is cut through the 
Steuben! blue, exposing the clear. Goblets, $108 the dozen; cocktail glasses, $90; finger bowls, $102. 





@ From left to right, prices are for the dozen, “Cut Leaves,” deeply 


cut, $66. ““3-Letter Monogram,” your monogram beautifully cut on 
a diamond of contrasting color, $96. “‘Saint Tropez,” a brilliant new 
modern design, goblets, $48; finger bowls, $48. “Regal,” delicately 
lovely, $33. “‘Mosella,” 40 hours of labor go into the cutting of each of 


these magnificent goblets, $296. Complete table setting for 12 per- 
sons, $3,350. “Georgian,” exquisitely formed, $84. “Renwick,” a 
Product of Coming Glass Works Coming, New York lacy, strawberry leaf, $24, A small printed label identifies each piece. 
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Only future generations will be able to answer exactly the all- 
important question that all careful house-builders will ask—“‘How 
long will these concealed heating units last, that are to be sealed 
behind the finished walls in my home?” 


The Aero Convector is made of cast iron—the lifetime metal. 
Cast iron radiators have served for over half a century, cast iron 
pipe for over one hundred years. The Aero Convector, possessing 
the same time-defying and corrosion-resisting properties, can log- 
ically be expected to render equivalent service. 


~*~ The Aero Convector is the 
New Concealed Heating 
Unit, Made of Cast Iron—the 
Lifetime Metal—and designed 
to heat solely by Convection. 


In addition to these qualities, so vital in a heating unit that is to 
be sealed behind finished and decorated walls, Aero’s warmth is more 
healthful, more comfort giving. The unit delivers a large volume 
of pleasantly warmed, slowly moving air, instead of a small volume 
of hot, dry air. Seven per cent more efficient .. . leak proof... 
operating noiselessly over all ranges of temperature . . . Aero offers 
all you can ask in concealed heating. Your heating contractor will 
give you full information—or write direct to: 

NATIONAL RADIATOR CORPORATION 
233 Central Avenue, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


(Left) The New National Gas 
Boiler. Fully enclosed —Full- 
automatic—it works as well 
as it looks. May we send you 
illustrated booklet No. 305? 
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House Beautiful 


Tuis is the season of the year when editors are wont to forecast the good tidings of the 
coming issues, when they appraise as impersonally as is humanly possible their own past 
accomplishments and resolve to give in the future even increased quality and fuller 
measure. 

Quality is within the editor’s control, but quantity depends upon an essential collabo- 
rator, a collaborator whose importance to such a magazine as the House Beautiful is per-_ 
haps unsuspected by many readers. This collaborator is the advertiser. It is because of 
its advertising that a handsomely printed magazine like House Beautiful can point its 
message both by illustrations that are praiseworthy examples of the engraver’s art and by 
typography that demands nice printing. 

It is because the advertiser has generously patronized House Beautiful that we have 
been able to give the reader the magazine that he has come to expect. It is because the 
advertiser during the uncertain weeks which immediately preceded and followed the 
November election did not feel justified in committing himself to space in our January 
issue that we have combined the January and February numbers. By so doing we are able 
to give you a number to be proud of in itself and an earnest of what is to come. All other 
issues this year will be published according to our regular schedule. They will be compact 
with articles and illustrations that will be chosen with even greater care and that will 
exemplify our belief in the importance of quality. 

Indeed, to take you behind the scenes, at this moment, as we write, plans are afoot to 
redesign the format of House Beautiful, and enthusiasm is running high over dummy pages 
now being approved. This new format will be used in the March number, and in this issue 
we can confidently promise you the concentrated essence of House Beautiful — authorita- 
tive articles and sound taste, with new and smart suggestions for all kinds of homes, and 
all presented in a way that will keep House Beautiful a step ahead of the best expression 
of magazine making. 

‘Bigger and Better’ is a slogan that has worked toward the world’s undoing. Quality 


with a capital Q is the motto nailed over our door. 


ME arcarer FISHBACK’S 
book of verse, J Feel 
Better Now, is known to 
all who enjoy adroit 
juggling with words and 
ideas. This month she 
appears in the House 
Beautiful for the first 
time, playing the réle of 
a suburban housewife 


Tuenre are many good things in the next issue 
to tell about. There is, for instance, the Blue- 
Ribbon Garden of Mrs. Holden McGinley in 
Milton, Massachusetts; there is the house 
designed by Roland Coate that won first prize in 
the Western Group in the last House Beautiful 
Small-House Competition; there is the last 
article in the series by Mrs. Cary, which comes 
to a climax with six arrangements made for the 
Spring Flower Show; there is an article that tells 





just how to make sofa pillows, and, as we have 
said above, there is a new format that will dress 
up this material in a most becoming way. But 
at the moment, there are some things we want to 
say about this number. 


On page 30 is the house that 
won first prize in our com- 
petition for houses costing less 
than $10,000. This house was 
designed by Robert E. Sher- 
lock of New York. In making 
this award the judges felt 
about the house just as the 
owner does, who writes that it is not only 
attractive but thoroughly livable — certainly 
the two most desirable characteristics in a house. 





who anticipates a joyful 
day in town and who, furthermore, realizes 
success. Next month, and for many months, she 
will make other expeditions to the metropolis in 
other réles, and will ferret out just those things 
that we all want, and don’t know where to find. 


Tie newest organization among the professions 
contributing to the art of creating a home is the 
American Institute of Interior Decorators, 
which was organized in 1931 and is now well 
established all over the country. Members of 
this organization have responded generously to 
our invitation to send photographs of their 
work for publication in the House Beautiful, and 
beginning with this issue, the work of several of 
its members will be shown in successive months. 
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WITH A MODERN TOUCH 


Provincial furniture of Directoire lines is here 
charmingly combined with a rather modern wall- 
paper and a contemporary and simplified window 
treatment suggesting nineteenth-century anteced- 
ents. The wallpaper is in pale chartreuse with 
green and black tracery, the draperies are of 
flame color, the rug is a dark neutral shade, 
and a blue-green damask covers the cushions of 


the day bed. Margery Sill Wickware, Decorator 
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NINETEENTH-CENTURY 


DECORATION 
nlo 
CURRENT 


TASTE 


by 


ELIZABETH MacRAE BOYKIN 


Over a France decorated with bowknots 
and turtledoves, with Pompadour’s bou- 
quets and Marie Antoinette’s garden 
tools, the shadow of Napoleon fell. 
This brilliant figure, who was to domi- 
nate the early years of the nineteenth 
century, precipitated not only a new 
direction for the course of history, but a 
new spirit for the trend of art, leaving 
the force of his impelling personality 
upon the furniture of his time, imprint- 
ing the record of his career upon each 
small detail of decoration. 

The classic delicacy which distin- 
guished Directoire designs in furniture 
and decoration developed into the impos- 
ing and rather militaristic classicism of 
Empire ornament as it became more and 
more glamorous with the legend of 
Napoleon. Italy and Germany accepted 
the new fashions from France, but each 
gave to them a peculiarly national flavor 
that was to be known respectively as 
Italian Empire and Biedermeier. Then 


when the swift dramatic course of Na- 
poleon had been run, when his spectacu- 
lar régime had been succeeded by a more 
prosaic court, the world settled itself 
into an era of comfortable prosperity 
symbolized by the reign of Victoria in 
England, and the reaction expressed 
itself in furniture that once more curved 
and flowed and adorned itself with 
flowers and fruit and peaceful motifs. 


The fresh creative impulses that were 
released during the eventful closing years 
of the eighteenth century to ripen into 
the distinctive modes of the nineteenth 
century have left us a heritage of furni- 
ture and ornament which we find curi- 
ously in the rhythm of contemporary 
decoration. We have revived much of 
this of late, but rarely do we attempt to 
re-create the identical mood of nine- 
teenth-century interiors. Not everything 
about them pleases us, nor does it all 
adapt itself to contemporary living. 
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We accept the designs that we consider beautiful, select- 
ing with a discerning eye, adapting, eliminating, combin- 
ing according to our own tastes and needs, touching them, 
as we have our borrowings from other periods, with new 
individuality, interpreting them into our own decorative 
vernacular. And this is entirely in the tradition of re- 
vivals, for every age has received the artistic inheritances 
of the past with reservations governed by differences in 
standards of beauty, utility, and scale of living. 

Our most characteristic habit in adapting Directoire and 
Empire motifs to current uses is to simplify them to fit our 
less palatial ideas of decoration. Directoire furniture has a 
graceful impersonality, together with certain structural 
forms of the eighteenth century, which makes it unex- 


Black and white in smart contrast are used for this foyer which takes its 
decorative motif from the Napoleonic era, using the torch, the bees, the 
stars, the wreaths, and other favored themes. Paul MacAlister, Decorator 
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pectedly usable with certain earlier types of furniture. 
And yet in its severity of line we can read a note of mo- 
dernity that gives it a rather sophisticated charm. Empire 
furniture in its less grand and majestic expressions likewise 
accords with the timbre of present decorative convention. 

The light solid-color walls, evolved as most practical 
for the moderate-sized rooms of the present, are particularly 
sympathetic with early nineteenth-century design. For- 
mally spaced motifs, symbolic details executed always with 
dignity and often with some austerity, classic friezes and 
medallions, need to be framed by generous open expanses, 
and plain or paneled walls provide congenial backgrounds 
for them. Sometimes the plainness is relieved by a mar- 
bleized finish, sometimes by a painted detail around the 
moulding of the room or on the doors, a 
detail usually Attic in its refinement and 
frequently stiff and regimental — a simu- 
lated drapery, a smooth, perfectly balanced 
border or wreath of leaves, a medallic 
plaque. Cornices and mouldings set with 
stars in straight rows and evenly dis- 
tanced have been much used in the revival 
of these styles, as have columnar effects. 

The illusion of spaciousness is an end to 
strive for in considering the wall treatment 
for a room of this style. The avoidance of 
strong contrasts in background color, the 
ingenious use of mirrors and straight or 
severely draped hangings, are decorative 
means by which such an effect can be 
achieved. 

Windows were draped from poles during 
the eariy years of the Directorate, but 
cornices returned to vogue and were widely 
used during the Empire. To-day we use 
either with considerable freedom, though 
cornices of restrained and tailored finish 
are probably more favored. Striped ma- 
terials were used through both periods, 
though they tended to become wider under 
the Empire, just as draping became more 
pronounced. 

Directoire and Empire rooms of to-day’s 
vintage permit a wide range of floor treat- 
ments. The various compositions that we 
find so smart and practical for inlaid floors 
adapt themselves beautifully to early nine- 
teenth-century motifs; inlaid stars, lyres, 
Greek key borders, and other characteristic 
themes, executed in rubber or linoleum 
flooring, retain the spirit but not the hard 
chill of more authentic marble or tile 
floors. Carpeting of current manufacture 
has taken graceful medallions of the pe- 
riod and woven them into exquisite formal 
patterns that harmonize nicely with the 
furniture. 

The mantels of Directoire and Empire 
origin which please us most are chaste in 
line and decoration. (Continued on page 58) 
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David J. Keser 


The amiable air of a Victorian sitting-room is here translated into contemporary rhythm. A plaid material in 
fresh blues and reds on white combines well with the flowing lines of the Victorian pieces, and the white window 
drapery is swept back over brilliant blue blinds. Bruce Buttfield, Decorator. Below is a Victorian breakfast- 
room which re-creates the pleasant intimacy of this much-maligned period. The furniture is rosewood of English 


origin and the Brussels carpet, Nottingham lace curtains, and flower painting all create an authentic nineteenth- 
century atmosphere. Richard Wallace of Altman’s, Decorator 


Dana B. Merrill 
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Furnished with authentic Louis XV and XVI 
pieces, this room, whose atmosphere suggests Marie ; 
Antoinette and her gay companions, has gray walls 
with floral and scenic panels combining reds, 
blues, greens, and yellows. A walnut table with 
leather-covered pull slides makes a 
convenient centre for game play- 
ing, as the slides furnish space for 
Although of Louis XV inspira- lamp, cigarettes, and accessories of the 
tion, this group has a distinctly game. Isabella Barclay, Decorator 
modern feeling. The walnut 
chairs have a richly waxed finish 
and are upholstered in canary- 
colored leather. The useful little 
Directoire tabouret is also of 
walnut, with black lacquer and 
gilt details. Courtesy of B. Alt- 
man & Company 





FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT ROOM 
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|} Keser A game room that would have 
warmed Herr Biedermeier’s heart 
has deep cream walls, hangings 
striped in light and dark blues and 
gray, and a buff carpet. The card 
table, which folds up for use as a 
console, is of light wood, and the 
chairs are of black walnut with fan- 
pleated crimson silk seats. The pil- 
lars which support the two blacka- 
moors open to show shelves for glasses 
and bottles. Jones and Erwin, Inc., 
Decorators 





A modern cocktail room has gray 

& walls, deep rose and gray hangings, 
and a black rug. The upholstered 

pieces are covered in a heavy white, gray, 
and black French fabric. The game table is 

of polished chromium with black glass shelves, 
and the portable bar of mahogany with 
black enameled handles. Au Bain, Decorators 
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PPEESEAK 


In the early nineteenth century, small 
rooms like this were set aside for cards 
or games when the fashionable world 
was at home and not following Beau 
Brummel from spa to spa. Dove-gray 
walls with white woodwork and plaster 
details and an Aubusson rug are the 
background for fine pieces of walnut and 


mahogany furniture and the painted 
white and gold wooden settee with 
golden-yellow satin cushions. The game 
table when closed has a dark green 
leather top suitable for cards. When 
open, it can be used for chess, checkers, 
or backgammon, as illustrated below. 
Elsie Cobb Wilson, Inc., Decorators 
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ANelectric aluminum egg cooker with convenient rack for the eggs, 
if given as many spoonfuls of water as the number of minutes you 
wish your eggs cooked, automatically turns itself off when the water 
has evaporated (Lewis & Conger). An egg beater with enameled 
wooden handle works with the greatest ease by merely pressing 
your hand up and down on the handle; a porcelain cup with alu- 
minum screw top poaches or coddles eggs in perfect shape; a bell 
timer automatically rings at the end of any number of minutes for 
which it is set; an electric mixer, which can be tilted or used as a 

















hand mixer by lifting it off the supporting arm, will whisk up eggs 
into perfect omelets or soufflés. The bowls are of ribbed jade-green 
opaque glass. (All by courtesy of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Com- 
pany.) @ At the top of this page is a device which cuts potatoes into 
dice or bread into croutons (Stern Brothers). The gadget below it, 
of green enamel and wrought iron, peels potatoes or cuts them in- 
to the thinnest of strings for frying (Lewis & Conger). The larger 
object is also for cutting potatoes into different-shaped disks, pro- 
ducing either cubes or strips (Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company) 
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THE HOUSE OF 
MISS ELINOR McBRIDE 


t 
Geneseo, New York 


ROBERT E. SHERLOCK, ARCHITECT 


This house on a corner lot facing north is of clap- 
boards and flush siding painted white, with weath- 
ered shingles used for the roof. The porch, with 
doors from both kitchen and living-room, is always 
used in the summer for meals. There are high lattice 
gates to enclose this, giving greater seclusion. By 
placing the chimney on the outside of the house, the 
architect has brought the fireplace well away from 
the entrance door and thus avoided a fault common 


to this type of plan 
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Photographs by Samuel H. Gottscho 


ROOMS OF DISTINCTION 


7 is the first of a series of rooms that we shall show which have 
been decorated by members of the American Institute of Interior Dec- 
orators, an association of decorators in the United States that was 


formed in the spring of 1931. This association is now nation-wide and 


consists of fourteen chapters, extending from the East to the West 
Coast. Membership in this institute gives a decorator the same profes- 
sional standing that membership does in the two other similar bodies, 
the American Institute of Architects and the American Society of 
Landscape Architects, with the obvious advantages of organization 
benefiting both the decorator and his clients. 





Combining 


Contemporary and Biedermeier 


Styles 


BRUCE BUTTFIELD 


DECORATOR 


H. Gottscho 


This living-room in the home of Mr. Sam V. Boykin has 
many individual touches which give it quality and distinc- 
tion, characteristics which are apparent both in the room as 
a whole and in its details. The walls, of pale green wood 
veneer, present an excellent setting for the Biedermeier 
pieces and at the same time express a modern feeling that 
is further emphasized in the copper mouldings which ac- 
company the sea-green trim. With these green walls is used 
a buff ceiling. The upholstery is of olive-green corduroy and 
copper-colored velvet; the pillows are blue satin and cream- 
white velvet, and the ruffled curtains are of white sheeting 
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GETTING DOWN TO EARTH 


I. What to do when the Soil has too much 
Sand or too much Clay 


BY HUGH FINDLAY 


We should consider the soil months before the first 
appearance of spring, not waiting, as we are prone to do, 
until the air is vibrant with mating melody and the 
little hollows are filled with a silken mist which brings 
forth the emerald dreamland that lures each one of us into 
the garden. 

We should take time, too, to study carefully the dy- 
namic mass of changing minerals, and the mysterious 
decaying organic matter which is under our feet. Simply 
because this supposedly inert material is so completely 
covered we seldom think of looking into it. 

One thing is certain — when the soil yields sufficient 
bread for man, and he finds a little time from his labors to 
think and dream, his heart and spirit hunger for a food 
known as beauty. But if we are to have beauty that will 
withstand the changing and restless elements, we must 
not only prepare our garden soil to hold moisture and sus- 
tain plant growth during a drought, but we must see to it 
that it provides the plants with sufficient food. If it were 


{2oe. 
PARTICLES. 





Since there is a filament of moisture 
containing plant food around each 
particle of soil, the finer the soil is pul- 
verized, the greater will be the nourish- 
ment to reach the feeding roots or root 


hairs of the plants 


possible to turn flower, stem, and leaf un- 
der the soil and expose the millions of 
roots below the surface, we should be sur- 
prised to find a network of fibrous growth 
so closely matted that we should wonder 
that sufficient food and moisture could be 
found to supply their demand. 

Since man cannot wait for the slow process of nature to 
perform the changes in soil conditions that will give de- 
sired returns, he selects a limited area and prepares it to 
be rapidly and fully productive. Every true gardener 
realizes that soil adjustment is very like human adjustment 


This diagram shows why veg- 
etable matter, or humus, aids 
the soil in holding moisture. 
From ‘Soils’ — C. W. Burkett, 
Orange Judd Company 






















to society. Plants struggle against too much dampness, 
drought, hunger, disease, insects, and also, in finding they 
are in an environment which is not to their liking, too 
much sun or too much shade. There is, then, an endless 
response to environment. 

The growth of plants and the reproduction of their kind 
depend upon two sets of factors, the internal and the ex- 
ternal. The internal growth has to do with the develop- 
ment of root, stem, leaf, flower, seed, or fruit. The ex- 
ternal factors are heat, light, oxygen, water, plant food, 
and often, where the stem must be held upright, mechani- 
cal support. Except for light, which is necessary for all 
green growth, the soil furnishes them all. 

Before preparing the surface soil, let us go below the 
first twelve or fourteen inches and consider what is known 
as the subsoil. If this is a hardpan, it should be broken up 
to a depth of a foot or more. Plants depend not only on the 
rain, but on moisture coming up to the roots by capillarity, 
and this moisture is often rich in chemicals which in solu- 
ble form are taken up by the plant through the root hairs. 
If there is a surplus of water near the surface, the soil must 
be drained because the roots of our growing green plants 
must have air. The drain is usually placed three feet below 
the surface, and with the soil freed from a surplus of mois- 
ture, the root system works its way deeper into the earth. 
If the subsoil is a coarse gravel or sand, the water escapes 
quickly through it and the garden suffers both from 
drought and from the loss of plant food, since this also 
seeps away. 

If such a condition is found when build- 
ing a flower bed, a layer of eight or ten 
inches of clay, placed below the surface 
soil, is helpful in holding moisture and 
food where the plants may use them. This, 
however, is not (Continued on page 62) 
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A rejuvenation of the outmoded water wagon, this refreshment cart is of cane 
in natural and bright green coloring with interior of waterproof varnished 
wood, equipped with racks for bottles, glasses, plates, and enameled compart- 
ments for ice. The two-burner alcohol copper grill with brass trim makes a 
most practical stove. Courtesy of Hammacher, Schlemmer. The truly comfort- 
able stool designed by Russel Wright is of burnished chromium with foot rail 
Jinished in red lacquer and seat of red enameled cane. Courtesy of Ovington 


FOR THE END OF A HUNGRY DAY 
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This modern wrought-iron fleche, surmounting the living-room wing of the house, 
carries aerials that have sent radio conversations to Australia and England 


I suppose that everyone who rides a hobby hopes some 
day to provide it with proper quarters. The difficulty for 
many is that when they built their houses, their hobbies 
either had not been acquired, or seemed too insignificant 
to require any special provisions. It is a pity that this 
should be true. The requirements of hobbies can be met 
far more easily during the process of building than they 
can later, and proper facilities can make almost any hobby 
vastly more satisfactory. 

Once in’a while, however, we find someone who, when 
he comes to build, not only knows where his particular 
recreational interests lie, but realizes that it is well worth 
while to recognize these interests in the plan of his home. 
Mr. John M. Wells, the owner of the house here illustrated, 
is an enthusiast over radio, in all its branches. The archi- 
tects therefore made every effort not only to provide an 
attractive and convenient setting for his work, but to ob- 
viate as far as possible the difficulties of change or ex- 
pansion of his present apparatus that a too inflexible 
arrangement would create. 

The house, of local ledge stone, is set in open woodland, 
which slopes sharply toward a pond. This slope made it 


A HOBBY 


The Residence of Mr. John M. Wells 


at Southbridge, Massachusetts 


DESIGNED BY STRICKLAND, BLODGET & LAW, ARCHITECTS 


BY 


FREDERICK WINSOR, JR. 


possible to design the house 
with a basement floor at ground 
level on the pond side and the 
first floor at the level of the 
driveway. From the outside the 
only evidence of the interior 
radio equipment is at the end of 
the living-room wing, which 
extends to the right as one faces 
the entrance. This has a modern 
fleche of wrought iron, surmount- 
ed by a weather vane. Close 
inspection will reveal three ae- 
rial wires running out from this 
tower. These aerials serve the 
two sending and several receiv- 
ing sets in different parts of the house. 

To the left of the entrance hall, as one goes into the 
house, is a stair leading down to a small lobby. The walls 
of the latter are gayly decorated with murals of wild, but 
evidently not very dangerous, Asiatic and African beasts. 
A wrought-iron gate gives — or denies — access to a 
vaulted passage, from which open the workroom and the 
radio room. The workroom, devoid of all unnecessary or 
distracting decorations, is strictly utilitarian. Here is the 
master control panel, with switches controlling two high- 
voltage generators, which are placed in a special room in 
the cellar proper. Around the walls are linoleum-topped 
laboratory tables, for the making and assembling of special 
apparatus, and for general experimental work. 

From the workroom another door leads into the radio 
room proper. The walls and ceiling of this room are 
sheathed with white pine, stained the warm brown of 
old wood, in a modern rendering of Colonial. The radio 
room serves both as a basement living-room, or study, and 
as a sending and receiving station for radio communication. 
In the end wall, between this room and the workroom, 
concealed by a simple wooden (Continued on page 60) 











The linoleum-covered counter in the radio room provides space 
for Mr. Wells’s various transmitting and receiving sets. The 
grille in the end wall conceals a loud-speaker that serves this 
room and the workroom beyond. Walls and ceiling are stained 
a light brown, and the asphalt tile floor is a darker brown 
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Photographs by Paul J. Weber 
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The passage from the basement stair lobby to the 
workroom and radio room is guarded by a wrought- 
iron gate and various wild beasts. The murals in 
the stair lobby were painted by Mrs. Wells's sister, 
Zoe Jewett. The vaulted ceiling and the dado in the 
passage are shown with two sections of the sheathing 
opened, giving access to the wiring 


The other end of the radio room serves as a basement 
living-room. The architecture is a modern rendering 
of Colonial with cupboards for radio and other sup- 
plies concealed by the sheathing 
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Photographs by David J. Koser 





| WHITE AND BLACK 


in a modern studio 


The studio which Walter Dorwin Teague designed for himself has white 
walls in mat finish, Pompeian red baseboard, window, and door trim, 
and a fireplace, bookcases, and cabinets of black lacquer. A striking 


modern accent in this room is the white enamel pedestal (left) with 








vermilion base and black glass top which supports a head of chromium 


plate and copper designed by Robert Foster 
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White Venetian blinds and red window trim eliminate the neceRity for curtains and give a restful and work- 
aday character to the room. Aluminum chairs are upholstered in bright red leather, and the unusual table 
supports are planned not only for decorative value, but to allow the seating of people without interference at the 


base. Modern pottery and crystal, much of it designed by Mr. Teague, complete the decoration of the studio 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO IF YOU HAVE A HOUSE LIKE THIS 


Tae value of a little remodeling is apt to be in inverse ratio 
to the expense involved. Contrary to common belief, this is 
especially true if an architect plans and supervises the job. 
Contrary to common belief also, all architects are ready to 
undertake this kind of work. In adding a bathroom to the 
house, for instance, an architect can help in three ways: he can 
determine the most convenient and economical position for it; 
he can select a reliable contractor, and he can make an appro- 
priate and economical choice of fixtures, flooring, and wall cov- 
ering. Because the architect is trained to see the problem in the 
large, he is the only one who can suggest the change that 
will be best for every purpose. Whatever your problem, you 
will do well to consult an architect. House Beautiful is al- 
ways glad to recommend reliable ones in your neighborhood. 


























AND NEED ANOTHER BATHROOM 


1. WHEN A BATH AND DRESSING-ROOM ARE 
DESIRED 


In this house, shown at the left in plan as it was and in perspec- 
tive as remodeled, both a bath and a dressing-room are added. 
The large closet off the master’s room gives partial space for this 
second bath. The rest of the space necessary is taken from the 
end of the room, where the dressing-room is also added without 
having to change any of the existing windows. Two new closets 
replace the one removed and the linen closet remains as before. 
The placing of this new bath next to the original one is an econ- 
omy, and in this case one that could be effected without sacrific- 
ing other more important features 


2. WHEN THERE IS A CENTRAL HALL 


In a house like the one shown in the plans above at the right, 
having a central hall with a bathroom at one end of it, usually 
the logical place for the second bath is at the other end of the 
hall. In this instance, there would not seem to be enough room for 
this arrangement, but if a shower can be satisfactorily substituted 
for the tub, then even a small amount of room will suffice, as 
the remodeled plan shows. The soil pipe as it appears in the 
lower hall can be boxed in by the front door to give the effect 


of a post 


3. IN A TYPICAL 1840 HOUSE 


In a house of this period with a central hall and four square 
corner rooms (see before and after plans at right), commonly 
there is space between the rooms given over to closets which will 
allow for a bathroom. This was true here of the rooms on the 
left of the hall. Between the rooms on the right, however, the 
shallower closets and the two fireplaces made this placing ques- 
tionable. An alternative would have been the space at the far 
end of the hall. But since this would mean that passage from the 
bedroom at the head of the stairs to the bath would be plainly 
visible from the lower hall, the architect decided upon the 
arrangement shown as the better plan, and experience has proved 
that the guestroom has not suffered by the loss of space 


If you wish to make a preliminary survey of available bathroom equipment and will 
let us know of your interest in fixtures, floors, or wall coverings, we will have infor- 
mation sent you. Address Readers’ Service, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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GLOSSARY 





Axminster - A woolen, thick weave. The yarn 
is threaded through hollow tubes or fingers which 
insert it between the warps, where it is caught and 
bound by the warp-and-weft motion. The yarn is 
then cut off to form the pile tufts. 


Broadloom - Carpets woven in widths 54’’ or 
wider. 

Brussels - A weave the same as Wilton, except 
that loops instead of tufts form the surface. 


Frames - Trays holding spools from which yarn is 
fed into Wilton looms. The spools in each frame are 
wound with yarn of the same color; thus if there 
are five full colors in the pattern, there must be five 
frames. 

Jacquard - A pattern-making mechanism consist- 
ing of a cardboard roll in which are punched holes 
indicating the colors of the tufts that are to appear 
in the rug. It operates on the same principle as the 
music roll in a player piano. 

Pick - The weft thread shuttled through the fabric 
crosswise of the loom between the warp threads. 


Pile —- The upstanding fibres or tufts of worsted or 
woolen yarn that form the wearing surface of rugs or 
carpets. 











1. nh KNoTs 


Two types of knots, the Ghiordes and the 
Sehna, chiefly used in weaving old hand- 
made Oriental rugs. All diagrams shown 
are from ‘European and American Carpets 
and Rugs,’ by Cornelia Bateman Faraday. 
Courtesy of the Dean-Hicks Company 





Pitch — The number of warp threads per inch 
measured crosswise of the loom. 


Shot - The number of weft threads (see Pick) con- 
sidered in reference to the tufts or loops of surface 
yarn. 

Stuffer-— Coarse yarn (usually jute), running 
lengthwise of the fabric, that is caught by the weft 
and warp and bound into the fabric to form a thick, 
stiff, protective backing. 

Tapestry — A loop-surface fabric resembling Brus- 
sels but woven without the Jacquard mechanism, 
using only one layer of wersted yarn, on which all 
of the colors have been dyed, according to design, 
before being placed in loom. 

Velvet — This differs from tapestry only in using 
woolen yarn and having a tuft surface instead of a 
loop surface. 

Warp - Cotton threads running lengthwise of the 
fabric, always in two series. 

Wilton — Fabric woven on a Jacquard loom with 
either a worsted yarn or a woolen yarn surface. 
Worsted Yarn - The long, straight fibres combed 
out of wool, twisted together on high-speed spinning 
frames. 





Glossary by courtesy of Mohawk Carpet Mills 





QUALITY FIRST 


IV. What to Buy in Rug Structure 


BY LUCY D. TAYLOR 


Taz genuine antique Oriental is the aristocrat and ancestor of the 
majority of our rug types of to-day, and for that reason in any con- 
sideration of values from the standpoint of structure it is worth while 
to stop a moment at the very beginning and make sure that we know 
something of the way they are made. 

These old rugs were all made by hand, each knot being tied separately 
upon the warp and each row of such knots being in turn held firmly 
in place by one or more rows of weft thread beaten down tight and firm 
against them. Obviously, it was a time-consuming process. Add to this 
the religious significance of the design in many cases, and in others 
the importance of the rug in the social life and customs of the Orient, — 
such, for example, as the weaving of the rug by the young girl as part 
of her dowry, — and it is easy to see that modern hustle and bustle 
had little part in the process. There were a pride and tradition of 
craftsmanship that guided the dyeing of the colors, the selection and 
the preparation of the wool, and the maintenance of the fine standards 
of the traditional patterns. 

To-day, our Western speed and acquisitiveness have entered this field, 
and the resulting modern rugs woven in the Orient do not compare very 
favorably for the most part with the antiques. Design and color in 
particular have suffered. In general, the structure has remained about 
the same, but the designs have been modified to make ‘short cuts,’ 
traditional materials are by no means always used, and the dye is seldom 
made from roots and herbs as of old. It has been replaced either by 
those of the aniline or by those of the alizarin type — both the result 
of by-products of coal tar. The Persian Government prohibits the use 
of the aniline dyes — but so do we prohibit the use of alcohol for 
drinking purposes. 

Many of these modern rugs are washed with chlorine to reduce the 
garishness of these dyes, and the surface is further treated with gly- 
cerine in order to give it a glossy sheen. Some are treated to almost 
unbelievable exposure and conditions to reduce the excessive harshness 
of the dye colors. In no case does the result give the satisfaction of the 
old pure color with its just and beautiful tonal relations. The acid 
treatment takes away from the life of the wool fibre and impairs the 
value of the rug. 

Sometimes these modern rugs are toned by means of painting with 
dye dissolved in alcohol. This process is much more difficult to detect, 
as the work is often done with painstaking care and the color carried 
well down to the root of the pile. The difference shows up as the rug 
is used. A genuine antique will fade — but the top color is simply a 
paler tone of the color underneath. In the artificially colored rug, as the 
fading takes place, the underneath turns a different color. All of this 
has little relation to the values inherent in really fine old rugs of 
the Orient. 

The rugs called American Orientals are not of course really Orientals 
at all, either in type of structure or in adherence to traditional color 
and pattern. They are merely domestic machine-made rugs, — usually 
of excellent quality of wool, — the designs for which in a certain 
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2. CHENILLE 


The surface of a chenille rug is made upon a 
separate loom —a string of tufts securely 
woven upon weft threads. These strings are 
then caught up by strong threads and woven 
into the body of the rug 
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measure follow those of the real Orientals. They are 
washed with an acid — sometimes with clear soap and 
water — and the superficial sheen is obtained by brushing 
them with wire brushes. It is not the natural lustre of 
the wool itself. They are of firm structure, but to one 
familiar with the beautiful and true color relationships 
of the real article the unexpected lights and darks of the 
sheen appearing without rhyme or reason in so far as the 
pattern is concerned are disappointing in these so-called 
American Orientals. As structure, the value is sound. 

In the old handmade Oriental rugs, two types of knots, 
Ghiordes and Sehna, are used for the most part. Figure 1 


3. WILTON 


In the Wilton rug, which is woven upon the 
Jacquard loom, each piece of pile is carried 
well into the body of the fabric and securely 
fastened by additional threads known as 
stuffers, making a very sturdy structure 
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shows the way in which they are.tied to the warp threads. 
It is easy to see that with every strand of pile attached 
in this fashion, and firmly held in place by the weft threads, 
the structure is very firm and solid. There is only one set 
of warp threads — with no stuffers to pad the rug up and 
make it feel thick. The wearing quality of one of these 
rugs depends upon the character of the wool, the dye 
treatment, the length of the pile, and the closeness with 
which the knots are tied. A long silky pile, even though 
closely knotted, will not wear as well as a coarser, sturdier 
wool that is not woven so closely. 

The machine-made rugs of to-day (Continued on page 56) 
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Photographs by Nellte D. Merrell 


A WEEK-END LESSON IN FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


II. An Economy Plate, Containers, the Hogarth Line of Beauty 


and other Pertinent Matters 


BY KATHARINE T. CARY 


Lucy came down for breakfast Sunday morning half an 
hour early, to arrange an outdoor breakfast table on the 
terrace. As this was the Fourth of July it was to be an 
especial occasion, and two neighbors had been invited to 
meet Dora. In honor of the day Lucy had brought out her 
very gayest breakfast cloth, feeling that a display of bril- 
liant color was a better celebration than any burst of fire- 
works. The red brick of the terrace was a good background 
for the bright yellow cloth which was striped with red and 
vivid blue. The plates were plain bright blue pottery, 
made in France by Lachanel, and the goblets were decorated 
with narrow black bandings. The flowers, which were in a 
yellow bowl, repeated many of the colors of the table- 
cloth. They consisted of calendula, snapdragon, scabiosa, 
gaillardia, and some contrasting purple petunias. This 
bow! was placed at one side of the table, while in the cen- 
tre, on a blue plate matching the others, was glass fruit 
in yeilow and lemon greens. The salt and pepper containers 
were small fishes of bright yellow pottery. 

As the guests sat down for breakfast, Dora exclaimed, 
‘How do you dare combine such colors, Lucy, and know 
that they will not clash too ; 
loudly? When I look at this 
table, it makes me feel all 
““pepped up”’ for the day, but the 
combination is really exciting.’ 
‘I did that deliberately to-day in 
the spirit of celebration,’ replied 


Floating in the deep blue glass plate shown above are 
a blue waterlily, lavender and purple clematis, and 
porcelain Ampelopsis, with green, blue, and purple 
berries. A livelier note at the back is given by some 
blue Delphinium, pink pentstemon, and a purple 
petunia with white edging 


Lucy. ‘Usually my breakfasts are either on a tray in bed, 
or of a more subdued character, but having these bright 
blue plates, I looked about for something yellow, their 
complementary color, for a background, and then subdued 
the flowers to studies in yellows, orange, and brown, 
rather than making them ‘the important feature. The 
purple petunias at the rim of the bow] I could not resist to 
accent the whole decoration.’ 


Aw a prolonged and enjoyable breakfast, the two 
guests departed, and Dora wandered into the hall with 
Lucy. She stopped before a flat glass plate of deep blue on 
the hall table, which was filled with floating flowers of 
blues, purples, and pinks, quite lovely in the gray hall. ‘I 
always keep careful watch over my blue waterlily and use 
it as soon as it is out,’ Lucy said. ‘The big lavender 
clematis is Madame Baron Veillard, which keeps beauti- 
fully, and is so gay with a bright blue waterlily. The 
other sprays of purple clematis are Madame Edouard 
André and Jackman, and those vines are the Ampelopsis 
vitis, the blue porcelain berry, 
whose green and blue and purple 
berries always make such a happy 
combination with almost every- 
thing. This one happens to have 
a variegated leaf. I placed some 
blue Delphinium at the sides and 
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A brilliant Fourth of July arrangement in an old pewter teapot which 
combines bright red roses, white foxgloves, and blue Delphinium 


pink pentstemon (this is the Sutton variety) at the back, to 
give livelier color to the sombre blue plate. This kind of 
arrangement I call my ‘‘economy’’ plate, because the tops 
of flowers can often be used for it when the rest of the spray 
has faded. Single hollyhocks, which are so hard to hold 
up unless their stems are singed, look well in this dish, 
and all kinds of white flowers mixed with any other colors 
make a cool summer table arrangement. Now we are going 
into the living-room to talk about interesting receptacles, 
and I will show you some arrangements I made two days 


ago and put in a cool cellar, so that I could bring them up 
this morning to give you a surprise, and not tire you with 
too many the first day.’ 

‘Is n’t this somewhat modernistic, Lucy?’ said Dora, as 
she settled herself in a comfortable chair in the big living- 
room, near a tall blue and white pottery vase with angular 
and curved handles. ‘Yes,’ said Lucy, ‘I suppose the vase 
is, but you see I selected it for the flowers to repeat the 
purples and blues of the iris and Delphinium. It seemed 
lovely, but rather uninteresting, when I finished the whites, 
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blues, and purples, so I put that enormous leaf and spray 
of thistle in to give line, weight, and character. Someone 
said once at a Flower Show that modernistic receptacles 
were masculine, and should contain (‘‘embrace’’ was the 
word used) an arrangement entirely feminine in character. 
These soft colors certainly seem feminine enough. The yel- 
low stripes in the blue iris are much needed to give relief, 
and there is almost every shade of Delphinium, with many 
buds for high lights. I use this vase very often because it is 
tall and the handles give an interesting silhouette. That is 
what I mean by an “interesting container.”’ 

‘The shape of a vase is more than half the battle, and I 
manage the accents with unopened buds of iris and a few 
deep purple iris on top. But now look at the contrasts in 
that Chinese jar of brown and white beside you. Those 
Mary Sadler Oriental poppies in that wonderful tone of 
light salmon came very late this year, as they and the 
flame azaleas were both in partial shade. I picked all the 
azaleas and poppies I had, and the deep salmon and yellow 
azaleas were needed to give a contrasting form to the 
poppies. The Hosta leaves with their white margins 
complete the design. If I take out those three leaves the 
group will still be nice in coloring, but so tame in line that 
you would not look at it twice. Of course the purple 
anthers of the poppies are most important too, as they 
focus the attention with their snap and contrast.’ 


Dora picked up a white glass bottle-shaped vase, con- 
taining pink Shirley poppies, the last sprays from the 
bleedinghearts, and yellow Aquilegia and buds. ‘This is so 
light and airy, Lucy, that it seems made for the vase,’ she 
said, ‘but is n’t it late for bleedingheart?’ ‘Indeed it is,’ 
answered Lucy. ‘I don’t know what that bush is thinking 
about, but one whole side of it started blooming again last 
week. That combination of pink and very light yellow is 
really my favorite arrangement. The yellow brings out the 
centre of the Shirley poppies and the heavy white lines of 
the glass vase are most important to give character. Also 
the brocade underneath, being purple and gold, is almost 
more important than the vase, to set off the pink and light 
yellow combination. But what do you think of the pewter 
teapot group behind you near the window?’ 

Dora rose to examine the old teapot, whose soft silver 
sheen told of many polishings. It was filled with deep red 
roses, white foxgloves with brown mottled throats, and 
blue Delphinium, and it was placed on a small window 
table with its back to the light. ‘This is certainly a contrast 
to your other color harmonies, Lucy,’ she laughed. ‘How 
did you ever happen to let yourself go to that extent?’ 

Lucy smiled. ‘You forget what day this is,’ she answered. 
‘I always do a red, white, and blue arrangement on July 
Fourth, and I really like this one better than any I have 
ever tried. The old pewter teapot seemed ‘‘old timey’’ for 
the Fourth of July, so I put it on a tan-colored sampler of 
about the same period. The roses were such perfect and 
gorgeous bright red flowers that I had to adjust them 
rather carefully to get line and color balance — so I used 
the big stalks of spotted foxglove to carry the line high. 
I would not have used the Delphinium in the middle or 
at all, except to add the blue to the white and red in honor 





of the day, for those colors are about the same as the Ameri- 
can flag colors, I think. 

‘The line in this arrangement, and in the glass vase with 
the white stripes, follows down through the right-hand 
highest tip to the extreme lowest flower on the left, to 
procure balance. Although Mr. Hogarth might not recog- 
nize it, I am trying to follow his ‘“‘line of beauty’’ in both 
those arrangements, somewhat difficult with stems which 
hourly change their positions. In the first of these two ar- 
rangements the tip of the topmost bud is really balanced, 
as I feel it, by the bleedinghearts drooping on the left, and 
in the teapot the tip of the foxglove is balanced by the 
lowest rose spray. I do hope that your eye follows that 
line down by the massing and grouping of the centre 
flowers, for it is meant to do so. 


Now I do trust you'll forgive me if this afternoon I set 
up or rather plan some arrangements for the Flower Show 
we are having to-morrow. I really must think them up 
to-day, pick the flowers, and put them in deep water over- 
night in the cellar, so they will last through the show in 
good condition. I can’t toss off a competition affair as 
some people tell me they do, and must think out my 
combinations rather carefully. 

‘Our club schedule calls for one arrangement in a copper 
container, one in a glass container, one with lilies and any 
other flowers combined, and one in a basket, wire or other- 
wise. If you feel like picking after (Continued on page 61) 






















For breakfast on the brick terrace this table is covered 
with a yellow linen cloth striped with blue and red 
and set with blue plates. The fruit in the centre is of 
glass in shades of green and yellow, and the yellow bowl 
holds calendula, snapdragon, scabiosa, and gail- 
lardia, with contrasting purple petunias at the rim 


An old Chinese jar in brown and white 
contains flame azaleas and light salmon 
Oriental poppies, with white-bordered 
Hosta leaves to complete the design 


A striped glass vase set on a piece of purple 
and gold brocade holds pink Shirley pop- 
pies, bleedinghearts, and yellow Aquilegia 
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The colors of a blue and white pottery vase are 
repeated in the purples, blues, and whites of 
iris and Delphinium, a large gray-green leaf 
and spray of thistle adding character 
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The archives of a well-known manufacturer yielded the moulds from which these 
lovely milk-glass reproductions were made, the shell and dolphin compote deriving 
from an ancient Venetian design. The classically simple urn may be used in pairs, 
and the goblets are available in a wide variety of sizes. Both Victorian and 
Georgian settings will be enhanced by the addition of these interesting pieces. 


FROM A VANISHED ERA = ‘Westmoreland’ glass by courtesy of Horace C. Gray Company 











THE 
MONTEREY HOUSE 


BY KNOWLTON MIXER 


Tr it be true that the roll of the surf is forever 
in one’s ears on the Peninsula of Monterey, it 
is no less true that the permeating odor of 
salt fish is never absent from one’s nostrils. 
Strolling down Alvarado Street past the old 
Pacific House the relish becomes more pro- 
nounced, and as we pass the Custom House 
and emerge on the water front the flavor of fish, as fish, 
be they mackerel or sardines, concentrates into the in- 
viting, redolent savor of frying abalone which rises from 
bay-side restaurants. And so the halo of the Mission del 
Carmelo is dimmed, the glory of golden Alta California is 
lost in the mist of obscurity, as we perceive the funda- 
mental aspect of the old town in the Bay itself and all that 
it produces. One feels so much the presence of the sea and 
its abounding life that the town might be an island sur- 
rounded by salt essences, as Stevenson felt when he chose 
the rocks and sandy coves of what is now called the 
‘Seventeen Mile Drive’ as the background of Treasure 
Island. 

One may close his eyes and draw in the odors and the 
salt flavors and easily imagine himself on the cobblestones 
of old Nantucket. In this, one is not so far away from the 
human links which have joined our Atlantic and our 
Pacific seaboards, for but a step down Decatur Street from 
the foot of Alvarado stands the Whaling Station built by 
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The Amesti-Elkins house, a typi- 
cal adobe of the period, was built 
by Don Jose’ Amesti, a Basque, 
who came to Monterey in 1822. 
The present garden, however, 
suggests the French classic form 
more than that of early California 


A Cape Cod whaler, Captain 
Davenport, built this Whaling 
Station, which was one of the first 
buildings to join our Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboards 





Captain Davenport, a Cape Cod whaler. The Station 
plainly indicates its New England background, and yet, 
with its adobe walls and semitropical garden, as well as 
its balconies, it manifests the New England idea, adapted 
to a different race and clime. Other down-easters took 
control after Captain Davenport, and for thirty-five years 
deep-sea whaling continued to be the chief industry of the 
port. 

The typical Monterey house, illustrated by examples 
dating from 1815 to 1855, expresses the Arcadian period 
of California's unfolding, coupled with the ever-growing 
influence of Yankee traders and sailors who came in increas- 
ing and finally in predominating numbers. They substituted 
the progressive, energetic, and pioneering spirit for the 
courtesy, the easy-going grace, the gentlemanly leisure 
of the vanishing Californian. These houses were built of 
adobe because of the difficulry, not in finding suitable 
timber, but in milling it into framing and finish. The 
Spanish pioneers were not as resourceful as the Puritans, 
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The Larkin house, built in 1834 by the first, 
last, and only United States Consul to Cali- 
fornia, was a social and political centre during 
California’s stormiest days. The peaceful gar- 
den portico is shown below 


who used their native oak first and later 
their pine for their primitive dwellings, 
many of which still survive after three 
centuries of occupation and use. 

The man who was passing was the 
man on horseback, the vaquero, roaming 
far and wide through the sparsely 
settled interior, lassoing and subduing 
the small wild horses at will and sub- 
sisting in patriarchal ease on his vast 
and ill-defined estates by means of the 
labor of the subservient Indian. The 
man who was coming was his antipode, 
the shrewd hard-headed Yankee trader, 
the sailor, the whaler, whose hunting 
ground was the sea and whose habita- 
tion was perforce by the seaside. Both 
races and times express themselves in 
the houses built early in the nineteenth 
century, most of them carrying over 
from the Spanish régime through the 
golden period of Mexican expansion 
into the pioneer epoch of American 
domination. 

The Reverend Walter Colton, who 
was appointed by Commodore Stockton 
as the first Alcade of Monterey, at once 
became the guest in the house of the 
first, last, and only United States Consul 
to California, Mr. Thomas Oliver 
Larkin. Mr. Larkin’s hospitality was 
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the more appreciated since, as Dr. Colton says, there was 
not then a public table or hotel in all of California. Trav- 
elers were perforce compelled to accept the private hos- 
pitality of its citizens, and, it may be added, they were 
seldom disappointed in the warmth of the welcome given 
them. 

The Larkin house was built by Thomas Larkin in 1834 
and is now owned and occupied by his granddaughter. 
Mr. Larkin came to Monterey in 1832 and established a 
commissary which facilitated trading between the Yankee 





The present dining-room in the 
Larkin house was used in the old 
days as the ‘Trading Station,’ and 
the small room in the rear was at 
that time the Consul’s office 


The large living-room reflects the 
sunlight and shadow of the gar- 
den on which it opens and is fur- 
nished chiefly with pieces of the 
Consul’s day 
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whalers and the cattle ranchers. He was friendly and sym- 
pathetic with the Californians, and as Consul was of great 
service during the troubles with Frémont and the trying 
days of the ‘Bear Republic.’ 

During all the period preceding and following the ces- 
sion of California to the Americans, his house was perhaps 
the most important political and social centre in Cali- 
fornia. Its square substantial bulk and hip roof remind 
one of New England houses built near the end of the 
eighteenth century, except that here the double portico 
meets the needs of a sunnier clime and takes the 
place of the central chimney in the early Geor- 
gian home. 

The Larkin house, in common with the 
Georgian homes of New England, was divided 
by a hall containing the staircase to the second 
floor, flanked by two rooms on each side. In 
the average Monterey house, however, the hall 
is narrower, the staircase less a feature, and the 
ground plan largely given over to the two front 
rooms — that is, to the living-room and the 
dining-room. The two rear rooms are much 
reduced in size and are used as an office and a 
guest chamber, perhaps, as was the case with this 
house. The living-room in the Larkin house 
opens on the garden, reflects its sunlight and 
shadow, and is filled with its delightful per- 
fumes. Its present furniture is largely that of 
the Consul’s time. 

The present dining-room was used during Mr. 
Larkin’s incumbency as (Continued on page 59) 
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I: rue stress of the last two years has accomplished noth- 
ing else, it has taught us to do things we never thought of 
doing before. It has focused our attention upon the possi- 
bilities at hand and, more often than not, has been a de- 
cided blessing in disguise. 

How many of you have ever made a screen — a really 
attractive and well-built screen? The percentage is low, 
I'll wager, although it is one of the simplest products to 
make at home. A few supplies, a room to work in where 
spilled paste won't matter, plus the average amount of 
intelligence, can successfully coéperate to make a very 
decorative screen in half a day's time. 

The first job is to decide the number and size of panels for 


your screen. Most screens are about 5’ high and the aver- 
age width of each panel is 18’’ to 24’’. The lumber for the 
frame should be 23’’ x }’’ material, and enough should 
be ordered to provide at least one cross brace for each panel 
as well as for the panel frames. (See Figure 1.) Two cross 
braces dividing each panel frame into thirds ensure against 
warping. The corners should be mitred and made secure 
by brads made for this purpose. Each board of the frame 
should be flush so that compo board or canvas may be 
stretched over the surface. When compo board is to be 
used, have the dealer cut it to exact measure of each panel, 
as it is difficult to handle without proper tools. Small- 
head nails are best for tacking the compo to the frame. 











A canvas covering makes a lighter screen and is just as 
sturdy, although not as convenient a base for stretching 
wallpaper. When canvas is used, it should be cut to allow 
enough material to lap around the frame and turn under 
before tacking. This gives strength and makes a neater 
job. To stretch it taut, tack in the centre of each side of the 
frame first and then work toward the ends. Loose spots 
and wrinkles are bad and should be removed before going 
further. 

After the canvas is well stretched it should be sized with 
a glue size, procurable in all paint stores. Glue size is a 
liquid preparation which should be painted over the entire 
surface of each panel. When it has thoroughly dried, any 
extra ‘play’ in the canvas will have disappeared and a hard 
surface will remain. Glue size may be made at home by 
purchasing dry glue in a paint store and boiling it in water 
until it becomes thick. It should cool before using. 


COVERING THE SCREEN 

To stretch wallpaper over canvas or compo board, ordinary 
wallpaper paste should be used. Apply the paste to the 
back of the wallpaper, which has been cut slightly larger 
than the panel. The best method is to place it face down 
on clean wrapping paper, preferably on the floor or a large 
table, and to iron out any wrinkles as you apply the paste. 
The damp paper should then be folded as the paper hanger 
folds it, so that the ungainly piece won't get the best of 
you before you apply it to the canvas. Begin pasting the 
paper to the canvas or compo at the top, working care- 
fully down to the bottom. Wrinkles should be pulled out 
before they have a chance to dry, although small ones will 
disappear in the drying. The paper should be large enough 
to lap over all edges and should be pasted down firmly so 
that air spaces won't appear between the canvas and the 
paper. To finish the edges a gimp or edging of cambric may 
be tacked securely. 

Two-way hinges should be used on all screens, and a 
slight gouged section to accommodate the hinge will 
permit the panels to stand perfectly flush. Two or three 
hinges for each joining make for greater stability. 


MAKING USE OF OLD PRINTS 

A screen showing the use of old prints (Figure 2) is simple 
and decorative. The panels were covered first with a 
cocoa-colored plain paper over compo board. The base is a 
dark blue-green marbleized paper. The prints are framed in 
gold passe partout and the paper stars are also in gold. 
Blue-green is the dominating note in the prints, but all the 
colors are quite brilliant. Maps, costume prints, or very 
attractive magazine covers may be used in the same 
manner. 

The back of this screen is calcimined or painted a 
flat coat of the same cocoa color used on the front, and to 
make the back attractive, in the event that it will be visi- 
ble to parts of the room, it may have the faintest sugges- 
tion of decoration. For instance, {’’ width strips of the 
blue-green paper used on the base may be pasted around 
each panel, framing them. Or octagonal panels of the same 
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paper may be pasted within the area of each division 
formed by the frame and cross braces. 


SIMULATED WooD 

The ‘linenfold’ screen (Figure 4) is covered with a wall- 
paper designed to simulate that fine old style of carving, 
and is most effective in a library or living-room where 
natural wood plays an important part in the decorative 
scheme. It is in tones of wood color, comes by the roll, and 
has, in addition, the caps and bases with which to finish 
top and bottom. Plain paper is available, too, for the back- 
ground for this pattern. The small rectangular panels are 
made with strips of the left-over scraps from the roll—two 
dark strips for the shadow side and two light strips for the 
light side. 

If this screen is to be used where both sides are apt to be 
visible most of the time, it would be a good idea to finish 
both front and back alike. The old linenfold wooden 
screens were carved in this fashion, and your reproduction 
may prove doubly useful if both sides are finished similarly. 


A GARDEN SCREEN 

The ‘garden screen’ (Figure 3) is designed to bring into 
the sunroom or breakfast-room some of the charm of 
summer. The background is plain sky-blue paper, while 
the base is gray oatmeal or speckled paper with insets of 
very dull orange. The awning is the same dull orange 
paper with stripes of ivy green and gray. The spears are 
dark gray and may be either painted or of cut paper 
pasted on. The garden boxes are ivy green with a cut- 
paper border. The flowers are white and the foliage is a 
light shade of the ivy green — all cut paper pasted on. 
One screen like this had flowers and foliage cut from 
wallpaper samples. The back of this screen should be 
painted a gray to match the gray paper on the front. 
Further decoration on a screen of this type is hardly neces- 
sary. 


FINISHING TOUCHES 

A screen's attractiveness is due to its tailored edges and 
finished back as well as the subject on the front. All 
backs, whether canvas or compo, should be colored to 
continue the scheme on the front. It is well to note that 
canvas screens do not take paint well and should be 
calcimined instead. Don’t forget to size the back of the 
canvas as well as the front. If a little of the size is mixed 
in with the calcimine, a more lasting job will result. It is 
well to know, too, that calcimine may be matched to an 
exact color by mixing dry color into cream or white 
calcimine. 

Dry color, all shades and tints, may be purchased 
in bulk in small quantities, and the use of this is by 
far the surest way to mix calcimine to an exact shade. The 
dry color and the dry white or cream calcimine should be 
stirred thoroughly to the shade desired before water is 
added. 


James Russett PATTERSON 
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TO BEGIN EARLY 
To have a plan 


; To use those best two weeks for planting when the soil 
Resolve this Jeav « is workable and the plants still dormant 
To keep a notebook and to write something in it every 
day 
To enjoy the garden and not to worry over it 








Fill window boxes with evergreen boughs of fir, pine, cedar, or spruce, or red-berried 
twigs such as I/ex verticillata or Japanese barberry. Set them in soil to hold them down and 
i ee keep this moist to make them last fresh for a long time. Little hemlocks or cedar or other 
Send for the seed catalogues evergreen plants may be plunged into painted tubs, and a layer of sphagnum moss tucked in 
of well-known firms ? . : ? 
between tub and pot to hold the moisture 








Cart in manure and spread it on the vegetable garden while the ground is still frozen. This 
will avoid ruts later on and give the soil the full benefit. Coarse manures should be ploughed 
in, while fine-textured manure should be used as a top-dressing 


Knock the snow off the 
branches of evergreens 
after a heavy fall. The 
shape of the plant can be 
spoiled beyond remedy if 
snow is left on too long 


Bring pots of tulips and narcissus from the cellar to the light and warmth of the living- 
room as soon as the pots are full of roots. The roots will show through the holes at the bot- 
tom if they are ready 


When paper whites have finished blooming, throw the bulbs away and start new ones, for 
they will not bloom again 


Sow seeds in flats indoors, especially those which take a long time to germinate, such as 
lobelia, ageratum, verbena, petunia, pentstemon, scabiosa, pansy. February 22 is the tradi- 
tional time to do this 








Prune grapevines on warm days in the January thaw. Grapes grow near the 
base of shoots of the current season, and these spring from last year’s growth. 
Therefore cut away all of the canes which grew last year except two to six. 
Head these back to three to ten buds each 

Cut back the raspberry and blackberry canes which bore last year. Prune 
gut currant wood over three years old 

Spray lime and sulphur for scale on fruit trees. Use dormant strength 
Collect and destroy egg masses of tent caterpillars. These are small masses 
of tiny grayish cells or eggs which make rings around small twigs of trees, 
especially on rum-cherry trees 


Paint tools on a sunny day. 
Use one gay color for them 
all to ensure their return if 
borrowed. Mend flats, which 
should also be painted every 
year 








Watch out for these pests inside: red spider, aphid, white 
fly, mealy bug, and scale. For aphid and mealy bug use thick 
soapsuds and rinse off after an hour, or wipe off with a soft 
cloth dipped in soapsuds. Scale must be scraped off by hand with 
cloth or brush and the foliage rinsed off later. Red spider is very 
difficult to get rid of and very easy to acquire. Remember 


Sponge the leaves of house plants every week with 
clean water. Give them plenty of fresh air, but 
not direct drafts. Now that the turn of the winter 
has passed, use a little fertilizer on any house 
plants which have begun to grow. Do not try to 
force these before they start 





Look to your holiday plants. Do not try to keep cineraria or that it cannot live in moist cool conditions and that the 
poinsettias after they have finished blooming. Keep Jerusalem- underside of the leaf is especially affected. Wash the leaves 
cherry, cyclamen, Erica, azalea, Genista, and heliotrope moist. often with water as a preventive and keep the air moist and 
Repot orange trees each season and keep pot-bound. Feed with weal iii i a ia allen kal ica ‘saaaiah d 
bone meal once a month while growing. Put freesia in the cellar — ey SO SEE ee. ee: ee eee Som 
when flowers are over and repot in August. Plunge Genista in soapsuds as for aphids or, if very prevalent, fumigate the 
the ground in May window or room 
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And NOW -- Old-fashioned 


OODLE SOUP 





H™ is noodle soup that you'll relish 
to the last delicious spoonful! In a 
savory broth that is rich with flavor, you'll 
find tender pieces of chicken meat, and 
plenty of iiciow thin-cut noodles. No 
thin, diluted “canned soup” taste here! 
Heinz chefs “brew in” the nourishing 
goodness by slowly simmering the ingre- 
dients in small kettles—the good old- 
fashioned home way. Nothing whatever 
has to be added. Each variety comes to 
you fully prepared — perfectly seasoned— 


HEINZ 





ready to heat and serve. Save yourself ex- 
pense and effort by serving Heinz soups 
frequently. On cold winter days no dish 
is more —s and nourishing — 
a or the children. Your grocer 
as a whole shelfful of these tempting 
varieties of soup. Order an assortment 
now and keep them on hand. Heinz gives 
you full value in quality and quantity for 
every cent you pay. 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. » TORONTO, CANADA + LONDON, ENGLAND 





EST’D 1869 


NOODLE 


SOUP 
A> 


57 
PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


MADE BY 


HEINZ ‘ 
IS BURGH, PP 


‘US PR EPARE D SOUPS... .. READY TO SERVE. 








SOME OF THE NEW 
57 VARIETIES 


BEEF BROTH 


(Scotch style with Barley, 
Vegetables and Meat) 


NOODLE 


VEGETABLE 
(With 13 Vegetables) 
CREAM OF ASPARAGUS 

CREAM OF GREEN PEA 
MOCK TURTLE + CREAM OF CELERY 
PEPPER POT CREAM OF TOMATO 





SOUPS. 
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— the chenilles, Wiltons, Axmin- 
sters, velvets, and tapestries — are 
descendants of these Orientals in 
that they present a pile surface. 
The mode of structure otherwise is 
radically different, owing to the 
necessities of the machines. Of 
this group, the latest comer, the 
chenille, is the most representative 
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QUALITY FIRST 


[ Continued from page 43] 


the warp as can human hands, 
therefore the problem presents 
itself of staying the end of the pile 
strand in the body of the rug in 
such fashion as to make it very 
strong to resist pulling out. 

This is accomplished in various 


- ways in these major rug types. In 


the Wilton (Figure 3) each piece 


Pile warp 





Wefts 











Short chain 
Stuffer warps 


Long chain 





Cotton 
Binder Threads 


Warp 


In the Axminster rug the pile threads are not run down 
into the body of the rug, but are inserted separately and 
caught under the weft threads. The stuffer threads are of jute, 
which make it impossible for this carpet to be rolled crosswise 


of the progress that has been made 
in machine production and the 
finest in quality. They follow in 
order — as named above. The old 
body Brussels classifies with the 
Wiltons in point of wear, but is 
seldom seen nowadays. As these 
types vary widely in their struc- 
ture, it is necessary to go into the 
subject a little more deeply to ar- 
rive at any understanding of what 
we are buying in the different price 
ranges under these various names. 
It should be remembered that all 
these rugs are based upon the idea 
of bringing some of the threads to 
the surface so as to present a pile, 
as in the case of the Orientals. In 
most cases,—that is, chenille, 
Wilton, and velvet, — this pile is 
cut, thus presenting little bunches 
of wool ends to resist the pressure 
and scuffing of our shoes. In the 
cases of the Brussels and the tap- 
estry, the pile is made of loops 
that have not been cut; thus the 
wear comes upon the side of the 
wool fibres. The machines cannot 
knot these strands of wool around 


of pile at its other end — the one 
down in the rug — is carried way 
into the body of the fabric and 
securely fastened by additional 
threads known as stuffers, which 
bind it in place. In the _better- 
grade Wilton there are three of 
these stuffers running across the 
weft. These are known as three- 
shot Wiltons. Combined with the 
thread which makes the pile, 
that is, the part that is buried in 
the body of the fabric, — this 
gives a sturdy structure that firmly 
places the pile threads as well as 
giving added body and resilience 
to the rug. 

In the case of the Axminster 
(Figure 4), these pile threads are 
not run down into the body of the 
rug, but are inserted by complicated 
machinery in the surface and bound 
down by weft threads — without 
being knotted. A comparison of 
Figures 3 and 4 will make this 
point clear. Obviously the pile 
of the Axminster will not with- 
stand the ravages of wear that the 
Wilton, with its deeply imbedded 


Filling 





ends, can resist. The diagram of 
the velvet rug (Figure 5) shows at 
a glance how much less strong it is 
in this respect. If a pile thread is 
followed through the diagram, 
it is easy to see that it does not go 
down into the depth of the rug 
body, but is held only at the top 
by the main warp thread as it comes 
to the surface. This thread is 
known as ‘the chain.’ No such 
wear there as in a Wilton. The 
tapestry is practically the same 
as the velvet, with the exception 
that the surface presents loops in- 
stead of cut pile. 

In the chenille (Figure 2) we 
havea totally different construction 
than in any of the others. There 
are two distinct parts to a chenille 
rug —the surface and the back 
or body of the rug. The surface 
is made upon a separate loom — a 
string of tufts securely woven upon 
weft threads. Then these strings 
of tufts — see picture — are woven 
into the main body of the rug by 
being caught by a strong thread 
that comes up to them from the 
body. This is called the catcher 
thread. Upon the character of 
these strips of pile (known as 
caterpillar fur or the French term 
for it — chenille) and upon the 
character of the catcher thread 
depends the durability of the 
chenille rug. Fine chenilles are 
our best modern domestic rugs — 
well worth the price. Poor cheap 
chenilles are inferior to the good 
Wiltons and cannot be recom- 
mended for wear. 

Second to the consideration of 


= 


the method by which the pile 
ends are effectively held in wlies 
to resist wear is the question of the 
density of the pile. A rug surface 
has to withstand direct pressure. 
That means bending of de fibres 
if they are standing upright as in a 
pile, or else it means wear on the 
side of the wool strands. It has to 
withstand scuffing and friction. 
It has to withstand the cutting of 
the grit or dirt that gets in between 
the pile. It has to withstand either 
the friction that removes this grit 
by brushing or the suction that 
pulls ic out, as with the modern 
vacuum cleaner. It is easy to see 
that a closely packed pile, fairly 
long, — if the wool is strong, — 
with ample number of weft threads 
thoroughly imbedded in the body 
of the fabric and padded by addi- 
tional warp stuffers allaying some 
of the effects of pressure, is a point 
worth consideration in the original 
cost of our rugs. 

This consideration is in turn in- 
separable from that of the quality 
of the wool itself and the character 
of these stuffer threads and warps. 
Long warp with a hard twisted 
thread will not stand the same wear 
as long warp of other character 
where the staple is interlocked and 
crisscrossed. It will wear at the 
base as it bends — being more 
brittle. The best grades of Wilton 
rugs are made in worsted —a 
tightly twisted thread made from 
the selected long staple of wool. 
Consequently the pile in a good 
worsted Wilton rug is shorter than 
in some other varieties, but it is 








5. VELVET 


In the velvet rug also the pile thread does not go down into 
the depth of the rug body. This rug has its pattern printed on 
the surface of the warp threads. All photographs shown by 
courtesy of the Mohawk Carpet Mills 
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closely packed together, thus pre- 
senting a solid firm surface. 

This close packing of the pile 
is effected in two ways — partly 
by the number of rows up and down 
the fabric, partly by the number of 
tufts from left to right. Turn a 
fine Wilton rug (worsted) over so 
as to see the back and you can count 
the number of ribs in an inch run- 
ning up and down the fabric. 
(The ribs are running across and 
the inch is eueannd in the up 
and down of the fabric.) If there 
are eleven or more, it is a good 
quality. A coarser one will have 
correspondingly coarser effect on 
the surface and lay itself open to 
the gathering of grit down at its 
roots and to the unnecessary bend- 
ing and breaking of the pile, which 
is too sparsely eng to help its 
neighbors stand up straight to 
resist the pressure and scuffing. 
These items, properly taken care 
of, mean additional cost, but they 
also mean additional wear. 

There is a type of Wilton made 
from strong long-staple wool in- 
stead of worsted that stands up 
remarkably under the hardest 
kind of treatment. This is called 
a Saxony rug. Axminster pile is 
always of wool, but not of the fine 
long-staple grade found in the 
Saxony rugs. Moreover, the rows 
of tufts are placed farther apart. 
Seven or more of the ribs running 
across the back represent fair 
quality. Being more sparsely placed 
and longer than the tufts in the 
Wilton and Saxony, we cannot 
demand the same length of service. 

In each of these types there are 
variations, — better and worse, — 
but if we keep clear the thought 
that it is the compactness of the 
pile surface, in addition to the 
security with which the strands 
are held in the body of the rug, 
we have our first two great points 
of value. The pile in some fine 
chenilles runs as long as 13”, 
though these are rare. They wear 
because they are so closely packed 
and firmly held. The ordinary 
pile height runs from 3”’ to 3”. 
The count of the ribs on the back 
of a chenille is no indication of 
its quality, as is the case with a 
Wilton because of its radically 
different structure. It is the close 
packing seen from the top surface 
that tells the story. As you roll 
the piece in your hand, the pile 
separates in horizontal rows. The 
nearer these are together, — with 
due account taken of the size and 
character of the yarn, — and the 
closer the little tufts are packed, 
left and right, the better the rug, 
provided the materials used in the 
body are equally high in standard 
of quality. The tufts in velvet and 
tapestry are both farther apart than 
in these three types mentioned 
above — and the rugs represent 
less wearing possibilities. 

The other unseen materials in the 
rug structure are of equal impor- 


tance. For example, the statement 
is sometimes made that jute is 
used in a large percentage of rugs. 
It is in those where quantity pro- 
duction controls the percentage, 
but not in the very best grades of 
chenille rugs. Jute is a vegetable 
fibre that is strong, but it acts 
differently under washing when 
rugs are cleaned than do the wool, 
cotton, and linen. The finest 
chenille rugs are made either with 
wool or with worsted pile and 
wool back — both having good- 
quality linen thread as the catcher 
thread that holds the fur in place. 

Cheaper grades, in addition to 
being poorer grades of wool, less 
tightly woven, also have jute used 
in the back, usually in combination 
with the wool, and sometimes a 
cotton catcher thread. As the 
durability of a chenille rug de- 
pends largely upon the toughness 
of that catcher thread, the use 
of the linen thread is important in 
this case. Many Wilton rugs have 
jute stuffers running from left to 
right to pad the body and make 
it more resilient. In Axminster, 
these are always used, which is the 
reason why this type of rug cannot 
be rolled lengthwise, as the jute 
fibres are very stiff. Velvets and 
tapestries are both made with jute. 

Another important element in 
this consideration of quality lies 
in the method of dyeing the yarns 
used in these various rugs. Che- 
nilles, Wiltons, Axminsters, all 
have the yarn dyed in such fashion 
that the color thoroughly im- 
pregnates the wool fibre. In velvets 
and tapestries, on the contrary, the 
color is merely printed on the sur- 
face and set to a certain extent — 
by steaming. It is possible to get 
neither the wear nor the appearance 
that comes from the other type of 
dyeing. 

There are many other types of 
rugs. A popular one at present is 
the Broadloom Wilton, as it is 
usually called. Technically, no 
plain-color rug not woven on a 
Jacquard loom is a Wilton. How- 
ever, the structure is that of the 
Wilton in that the pile threads are 
buried in the back and stayed by 
additional weft threads. In the 
better grades it is an excellent value. 
It goes down in price — and dura- 
bility — in measure as the pile 
grows more sparse, and shorter, and 
jute is used instead of wool. The 
cheaper grades cannot be expected 
to give the service of the better 
ones, though they may fill an im- 
mediate and temporary need. It 
is better to buy a good so-called 
Broadloom Wilton than a poor 
chenille. It is better to buy a good 
Wilton than an Axminster — for 
hard wear. And it is better to buy 
any of these than a velvet or tap- 
estry if durability is a real question. 
It is a good investment also to 
purchase a cushion for your rug, 
for this not only provides resiliency, 
it prolongs the life of the rug. 
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Designed by Paul F. Watkeys 


ow~A Fireplace 


that Circulates the Heat 
to all parts of the Room 


H®= is the new, modern way to build your fireplace. The 
heat of the ordinary fireplace comes straight out into the 
room like firelight itself. But this modern fireplace circulates 
billows of warm air to every corner of the room. No chilled 
backs and parched faces . . . nocold drafts on the floor. 


This extra comfort is made possible by the Heatilator—a 
double walled metal form around which any style of fireplace 
is easily built. The Heatilator takes cold air from within the 
room or outside, passes it around the fire, and sends it out 
warm and healthful, to circulate over the entire room. Saves 
furnace operation during cool Spring and Fall weather. Only 
heat needed in mild climates. Ideal also for summer cottages, 
cabins, and camps. 


Guaranteed Not to Smoke! 


A perfect fireplace is guaranteed; there can be no disappoint 
ments, no smoking, with the scientifically constructed Heatila- 
tor. The small additional investment is offset by savings in 
labor, materials, and fuel. Before you build or remodel, learn 
about this modern way of constructing a fireplace. Mail the 
coupon for full information today. The Heatilator Co., 712 
E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Heatilator 
Fireplace 








Pats. Pending 
Heatilator Company, 
712 E. Brighton Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Send me free Heatilator Fireplace folder. 


Extrs Warm Air (State if for home or camp—new or old 


Cold Air Intake fireplace). 
T 
a a ar DOMINO aida caldacsiers 3dais-aiewucere Pore 
comes complete—ready to install. 
Any style  é fireplace can be 
built around it. OEE Coo cwexensen ks toddenaaewe 
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TRANSLATING NINETEENTH-CENTURY DECORATION 
INTO CURRENT TASTE 


[Continued from page 20] 


A tall mirror with a classic frieze 
across the top, or a painting after 
David or one of his contemporaries 

- these are the overmantel subjects 
most used now. 

Marble whites are excellent col- 
ors to use with Directoire and Em- 
pire furniture, and with these 
shades the more vigorous hues of 
the Napoleonic decades can be 
combined effectively. In accepting 
the strong colors of this time we 
may alter them somewhat, but we 
should retain their clear incisive 
qualities. Striking black and white 
contrasts, gold, deep blue, medium 
blue, marble reds and _ pinks, 
emerald green and light green, 
Pompeian red, magenta, violet, 
and purple — these were the colors 
that replaced the dainty feminine 
shades of the eighteenth century. 

In. Italy the vogue for Em- 
pire furniture was sponsored and 
made fashionable by Napoleon's 
three sisters — Caroline Bonaparte, 
Queen of Naples; Pauline Bona- 
parte, Princess Borghese; and Elisa 
Bonaparte, Duchess of Tuscany. 
But in spite of their influence upon 
Italian artists, in spite of their 
desire to re-create here as perfectly 
as they could the decorative modes 
of their adored Paris, the Italian 
Empire designs were as Italian as 
Florence, expressing delightfully 
the flourish and tempo of Italy. 
Curiously enough Italy had orig- 
inally inspired the designers who 
are credited with having created 
the Empire mode in France, Percier 
and Fontaine, both of whom had 
studied in Rome, where they ob- 
tained their familiarity with classic 
ornament. But Italy's Empire 
furniture was stimulated by the 
Parisian version, for all of its 
peculiarly local charm. 

The German reaction to the new 
French furniture was expressed in 
a style which has become known 
as Biedermeier. But in Germany 
this impulse expressed itself in 
much less courtly moods than those 
in either France or Italy. It was 
essentially a style of the well-to-do 
bourgeoisie, hence scaled for homes 
of less royal size and comfortable 
but not magnificent pretenses. 
Sometimes of mahogany, but more 
often of fruit woods and walnut, 
it has a sincere unexaggerated 
manner, and the lines are frequent- 
ly quite lovely. For the most 
part straight, they imroduce wide 
smooth curves with a nice touch, 
but not generously enough for 
them to become frivolous. Some 
ormolu, some carving, some inlay 
is used, but Biedermeier is not an 
ornate style. Stress is laid more on 
the grain of the wood than upon 
the decoration. Occasionally it 
has a tendency to be a little heavy 
and stolid, but the best types have 
a restrained delicacy of line. 

It is for this hospitable furniture 
that we make a place to-day, 
though seldom in authentic back- 


grounds, for to our eye the Bieder- 
meier room of its own time 
was stuffy — rather pleasant in a 
wholesome domestic way, but still 
stuffy. The furniture, however, 
has possibilities which engross us. 
Sometimes it is almost modern. 
Many decorators hold that light 
and rather simple walls are best 
with Biedermeier furniture. 

There is another school of dec- 
orators who have done significant 
compositions with Biedermeier fur- 
niture against dark backgrounds, 
and the light woods are particularly 
effective in such combinations. 
Red, white, and blue formed the 
color scheme that a decorator used 
with some good pieces of Bieder- 
meier to be fitted into a city apart- 
ment. Dark red painted walls, a 
medallioned carpet predominantly 
blue, white moire draperies, and 
white chair seats made a handsome 
room which was punctuated with 
gleaming white porcelain lamps, 
bowls and bibelots, a white hang- 
ing shelf, white wall sconces, white 
woodwork and ceiling. 

The main current of furniture 
design during the middle and lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century 
is the same Victorian which has 
had so many literary snubbings 





during the last few decades. Re- 
flecting somewhat the lines of 
eighteenth-century French furni- 
ture, the Victorian craftsmen were 
not content to imitate, but they 
gave a ripe, abundant individuality 
of their own to these designs. In 
France, a sprightly interlude known 
as the Second Empire stimulated a 
debonair version of this style. 

Recently a few adventurous dec- 
orators have begun to raise their 
voices in defense of the many 
beautiful things that were made in 
the Victorian era — to point out 
the exuberant grace of line, the 
exquisite carving that decorates 
the better pieces, the reverence 
they express for lovely woods. 
The vigorous naturalistic florals 
that we have been scorning for 
these many years suddenly dawn 
upon us once more as interesting, 
even beautiful, now that we have 
begun to weary of our taupe and 
solid color orgy. The cabinetwork 
of some of the intricately carved 
furniture once more commands 
attention. 

But in receiving Victorian de- 
signs back into the fold, we again 
eliminate and simplify with a free 
hand. Gilding the lily by the 
lavish use of many florals seems 


David J. Koser 





A beautiful Directoire cabinet is here combined with a contemporary 
rug copied after a floor detail at Fontainebleau. This rug in grays, 
black, and dull rose, with marbleized weave, makes a harmonious 
color accent with off-white walls and the old gold of the chair cover- 


ings. McMillen, Inc., Decorators 


too flamboyant for our taste, and 
so where the Victorians might 
have used both flowered walls and 
flowered carpets, we would usually 
be content with only one dominant 
pattern in a room. 

Window drapery, although it 
has followed. to some degree the 
lines of Victorian style, has been 
so greatly simplified that our 
grandmothers would most cer- 
tainly have considered our inter- 
pretations as skimpy and ‘near.’ 
We drape softer, sheerer fabrics in 
a manner that follows the direc- 
tion of Victorian drapery in a gen- 
eral way, but manages to acquire 
a more classic symmetry. 

The muslins and laces of the 
period are much more adaptable 
to contemporary use than thick 
dark materials, and when we hang 
them in full generous folds and loop 
them back and let them sweep to 
the floor, they manage to retain a 
faint aura of the nineteenth century 
in its maturity, yet still conform to 
our demands for light and air. 
Their whiteness and sheerness we 
like, and another Victorian win- 
dow detail that we accept is the 
Venetian blind, which has a very 
sleek modern appearance for all its 
radiant old history. 

In furniture coverings we seldom, 
except as a novelty, care to be as 
faithfully Victorian as to use horse- 
hair; and not many of the plushes 
please us to-day. But upholstered 
pieces in shiny satins are interest- 
ing, and some of the deep tailored 
fringe finishes have been reinstated 
in sophisticated moods. Innova- 
tions in coverings have been intro- 
duced by decorators who have been 
active in the Victorian revival, 
and one of the most ingenious of 
these has been the use of a plaid 
gingham in clear fresh blue and red 
on white for a settee and chairs of 
definitely Victorian line for all 
their lack of ornamentation. An- 
other very effective covering for 
some rosewood chairs carved in a 
graceful flower design was white 
leather. 

It is with enormous assurance 
that critics of any day dogmatically 
wave aside the creations of their 
predecessors as worthless. For 
beauty is an illusive thing to 
measure and subject to many a 
capricious turn of fancy. Therefore 
we who have until recently been 
ready to smile indulgently at the 
decorative ideals of the nineteenth 
century may find some amusement 
and no little astonishment to read 
what Percier and Fontaine have to 
say about their predecessors. “The 
eighteenth century,’ they wrote in 
their Recueil de Décoration Intérieures, 
published in 1812, ‘is known by its 
bad taste.’ As casually and as cer- 
tainly as that did they put our idols 
in their places, quite as casually and 
as certainly as we in our turn have 
put the nineteenth century in its 
place a time or two. 
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THE MONTEREY HOUSE 


[Continued from page 5 1} 


Consul as the ‘Trading Station.’ It 
was here that the commissary was 
maintained. It wasalsotheexchange 
floor on which cargoes of hides 
were exchanged by the Californians 
for furniture, finished lumber, 
and various luxuries of civilization 
with which the clipper ships 
weathered the Horn. The broad 
pine flooring, worn by many steps, 
but still taking a high degree of 
polish, again reminds one of the 
early New England homes. 
Thomas Larkin was an excep- 
tional character, who, raised un- 
expectedly to a position of great 
responsibility, maintained his poise 
and his sense of justice in a com- 
munity whose perspective was 
obscured by the injured pride of 
the departing, the ambitious greed 
of the coming order. As such he 
was a tower of strength to the new 
commonwealth. That his home 
and headquarters should still be 
so perfectly preserved is a matter 


The homes described in the fore- 
going represent rather the transi- 
tional than the earlier native type. 
Dr. Colton in his notes emphasizes 
the importance in these earlier 
houses of the central hall, so gener- 
ous in its dimensions and so typical 
of the warm hospitality of the 
owner. By ‘hall’ he does not mean 
the central entrance hall such as 
that of the typical New England 
Colonial, but rather the main 
living-room and reception chamber 
of the house. He says: — 


Nearly all the houses in Monterey are 
of one story, with acorridor. The walls 
are built of adobes, or sun-baked brick, 
with tiled roofs. The centre is occupied 
by a large hall, to which the dining- 
room and sleeping apartments seem 
mere appurtenances. Everything is in 
subordination to the hall, and this is 
designed and used for dancing. It has 
a wood floor and springs nightly to the 
step of those who are often greeted in 
the whirl of their amusements by the 


L. S. Slevin 





A room in an old adobe house on the Larkin place which at one time served 
General Sherman and Captain Halleck as headquarters 


for congratulation in a country 
generally so casual in its reverence 
tor ancient landmarks. 

Another typical adobe of the 
same period is the Amesti, now the 
Elkins house, on Polk Street. This 
house was built by Don José 
Amesti, a Basque, who came to 
Monterey in 1822 at the age of 
thirty. The ground plan of this 
house is very similar to that of the 
Larkin house and in common with 
it has its outdoor rooms in the 
shape of a garden, behind its 
high adobe wall, which adds its 
vistas of color and shade to the 
decorative treatment of the living- 
room and the bedrooms. The 
Elkins garden, however, following 
the taste of its present owner, 
speaks rather more of the French 
classic form than of early Califor- 
nia, and in this it corresponds with 
the furnishing and decoration of the 
interior. 


risen sun. The dance and a dashing 
horse are the two objects which over- 
power all others in interest with the 
Californians. 


These two-story mansions which 
still exist are the connecting links 
therefore, and, like the old Custom 
House at the foot of Alvarado 
Street, they have passed under the 
three flags, the royal insignia of 
Spain, the Tricolor of Mexico 
(1822-1846), and the Stars and 
Stripes (from July 7, 1846). 

Flags may change, material 
government may radically alter, 
yet human traits, the product of 
ancestry, culture, and tradition, do 
not so immediately disappear. To 
him who takes time to rest on the 
Peninsula and search beneath the 
seeming of modern wealth and 
fashion will come, in fleeting 
glimpses, the heady flavor of all 
its checkered history; the Mission 


Built-to-order character 
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Ready-to-live-in convenience 


Tuts home has the charm, individ- 
uality, and appropriate beauty of 
the built-to-order. . . . Yet would 
you believe that the owner acquired 
it almost as easily and speedily as 
a house already built? Here was none 
of the delay, disorder, or unexpected 
cost often incident to building. The 
site once chosen, and a floor-plan 
worked out, it was only two weeks 
before the home stood complete— 
in an unmarred setting. 

For this is a Hodgson House— 
made in sections, shipped ready to 
erect. A pleasant place. A permanent 
place. The kind of place you yourself 
might want. Why not put up a sum- 
mer cottage, hunting lodge, or coun- 
try house this very sensible way? 
See our exhibits of fully furnished 


Hodgson Houses at addresses given 
below. Write for Catalog HAA-2. 
Address E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., 


or 730 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








This Hodgson greenhouse, 8 x 16 feet, is priced 
at $275. Our catalog shows others, as well as 
garden houses, garden furniture, trellises, 
fences, camp houses, hunting lodges, play- 
houses, kennels, and bird houses. See our 
exhibits at the above addresses. 











HODGSON HOUSES 











Residence at Maitland, Florida. D. Harold Hair, Architect, Winter Park, 
Florida. Cabot’s Old Virginia W bite Collopakes on shingle and brick walls. 


Make Your Home Look New with 


“Collopakes” 


Modern Colors for Every Paint Use 


- as lacquers marked a new era in finishing automobiles, so Cabot’s 
Collopakes (for every paint use) mark a new era in the finishing of 
homes. The patented Collopaking Process gives these modern colors 
automatic freedom from brush marks and non-fading qualities that im- 
press everyone who uses them. The gloss colors stay glossy out of doors. 
The greater covering power makes Collopakes go further and cost less. 
They will make your house look and stay new. 


Cabot’s Collopakes 


For Every Paint Use 


Made by the makers of the famous Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains 


wh 4 Please send full information about Cabot’s Collopakes. 


AE, eae ee 
Manufacturing Chemists 


141 Milk Street, Boston 4idress.. ooo coco ooo He a-39 
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Screens that roll up and 
down—like a window shade! 


Is your home still marked with the crudity 
of ugly, troublesome, light-obstructing, old- 
fashioned screens? Why not sweep their 
shortcomings out of your life — with Rol- 
screens of Pella? 

A touch of the finger and Rolscreens roll 
up, automatically, onto hidden rollers — 
out of the way and sight. A pull and 
they’re on duty. 

Rolscreens are permanent, 
putting up and taking down. 

Rolscreens clean themselves each time 
they're rolled. No soiling of breeze-blown 
draperies. 

Rolscreens do not mar the beauty of 
windows, nor shut out ten to twenty per 
cent of the light, as do wide-framed, flat- 
type screens. 

Rolscreens are durable. Made of special 
electroplated *‘*AluminA”’ — strong, clear- 
vision wire cloth that will outlive their 
TEN-YEAR GUARANTEE, 

Any size or type window — casement or 
double-hung — can be easily Rolscreened 
— inside or outside. Fifteen patented fea- 
tures make Rolscreens of Pella the most 
efficient rolling screens on the market. And 
their years of wear make them the most 
economical in the end. Time payments, if 
desired. Mail coupon. 


R 


No annual 


Oo F Pr. Boho tA . 
RotscrEEN Company, 823 Main Street, 
Pella, Towa 

Send illustrated booklet describing beauty. 
convenience and utility of Rolscreens. 
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QUALITY REPRODUCTIONS 


AMOUS bedroom furniture which reflects 
the artistry and sturdy construction of Early 
American and Colonial craftsmanship. The 
Wheeler charm of authentic design and excel- 
lence of material and workmanship for many 
years has assured the true economy of quality. 
Sold in America’s better stores. Names and 
designs registered under U.S. Trade Mark and 
‘| fifty four-poster beds, with dress- 


copyright laws. 
ng ers, vanities, chests, and tables. I 


WHEELER-OKELL COMPANY 


Fatherland Street - Nashville, Tennessee 


Send 14 cents for large catalog of 








Never let the lure of 
a pretty roof 
hide defects below! 








BURPEE’S SPECIAL 
FLOWER SEED OFFERS 


Choicest varieties. Easy to grow. 
Burpee’s guaranteed seeds. 


Zinnias — Giants of California. 1 pkt. each of 8 
exquisite colors (value $1.20) for $1.00. 

iant New Petunias. 1 pkt. each of 4 best colors 
(value $1.30) for $1.00. 

New Majestic Snapdragons. 1 pkt. each of 6 
gorgeous colors (value $1.50) for $1. 
Giant Ruffled Sweet Peas. 1 pkt. each 
colors(value $1.40) for $1.00. 

New California Giant Asters. 1 pkt. each of 6 
finest colors (value $1.20) for $1.00. 
Giant Imperial Larkspur. 1 pkt. each of 6 beautiful 
colors (value $1.40) for $1.00. 

Any 3 collections for only $2.50. All 
6 collections $4.75. All postpaid. 


Garden Book Free 





of 7 lovely 








~ | W. Atlee Burpee Co., 814 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Because of the omission of 
the January issue 


all subscriptions will be extended 


ONE MONTH 


otice! 











days of hardship and overcoming, 
the pride of arrogance and power, 
the era of plenty, built on the shoul- 
ders of the slaving Indian, the 
happy hunting ground of the man 
on horseback. If he listens in- 


HOUSING 


for a loud-speaker. 


grille, is mounted a loud-speaker, 
serving both rooms, that can be 
plugged into any one of the receiv- 
ing sets. These sets are located on 
a linoleum-covered counter which 
runs along the wall between the 
radio room and the passage to the 
stair lobby, and along the end wall 
below the loud-speaker grille, ex- 
tending forward from this end to 
form a U. Besides the receiving 
sets there are, on this counter, 
two short-wave transmitting sets, 
which Mr. Wells built himself, 
as he did most of the receiving out- 
fics. Seated at this counter, Mr. 
Wells can talk to Australia or Eng- 
land, the North Pole or the South. 
In fact, when Admiral Byrd was in 
Spitzbergen, Mr. Wells relayed a 
message from the Admiral to his 
wife. 

At the other end of the radio 
room are, in one corner, a fireplace 
and group of easy-chairs, and in the 
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tently he will hear the ‘discordant 
din of drums and trumpets for the 
noon parade’; the rhythmic pulsing 
of the guitar at sunset; the clatter 
of the castanets, the tapping of 
feet, at midnight. 


A HOBBY 


[Continued from page 36] 





In the wall between the book room and the dining-room is a grilled opening 


The woodwork is stained the same brown as the radio 
room, and the rough plaster walls are buff 


other a desk, where Mr. Wells 
makes most of the calculations 
incidental to his radio work. 
Concealed in the sheathing of the 
end wall are doors to cupboards 
holding radio and writing supplies. 
Between the fireplace and the ra- 
dio counter, opposite French win- 
dows that open on to a covered 
and arcaded porch, is a door to the 
assage that leads back to the stair 
lobby. The wall of this passage is 
dadoed in horizontal pine sheath- 
ing of the same color as the finish 
in the radio room. This wall, 
which runs behind the radio count- 
er, has been furred out, and the 
sheathing dado hinged in sections, 
so that easy access may be had to 
the wiring. This makes it possible 
to have all the wiring concealed, 
and at the same time does not pre- 
vent any changes being made 
quickly and easily. The vaulted 
ceiling of this passage is sheathed 
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with the same pine, the narrower 
boards running the long way of the 
passage, and here again the sheath- 
ing may be opened in sections. 
Conduits lead up from the radio 
room to a central radio closet, 
between the living-room and the 
book room, on the first floor. In 
the upper part of this closet, 
opening into both rooms through 
wooden grilles, is a loud-speaker. 
Provision is made for another loud- 
speaker between the book room and 
the dining-room, though at the 
present time this has been left as 
a grilled opening only, and the 
dining-room is served by the living- 
room speaker. The central radio 
closet is provided with shelves along 
one wall, and plugs and controls 
so that radio apparatus may be 
set here if desired. This closet also 
provides space for a wheeled 
cabinet for motion-picture projec- 
tion apparatus, and beside it is a 
game closet, for bridge tables, 
cards, score pads, and so forth. 
From this closet conduits again 
lead up to plugs and a loud-speaker, 
in the wall between the owner's 
room and the dressing-room. This 


speaker can be connected either to 
one of the receiving sets in the radio 
room or the central radio closet or 
to a set, mounted on a wheeled 
table and provided with a long cord 
so that it can be drawn up to the 
bedside, in the owner's room. As 
in the living-room, dining-room, 
and the book room, here, too, 
remote-control apparatus is pro- 
vided, so that if the speaker is 
connected to one of the receiving 
sets in the radio room, Mr. Wells 
may select stations without even 
getting out of bed. 

There are, besides this main ra- 
dio system, two other receiving sets 
in the house. One is in the servants’ 
sitting-room and the other in the 
chauffeur’s quarters over the ga- 
rage. These sets are entirely sepa- 
rate from the main system, and in 
no way interfere with it. 

After seeing the arrangements of 
this house, where the architects 
have made possible for Mr. Wells 
the maximum enjoyment of his 
hobby, one feels that other people 
with other hobbies are missing a 
great deal in not giving them a 
better setting in their homes. 


A WEEK-END LESSON 
IN FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


[Continued from page 46] 


luncheon, we will think out our 
combinations together. The bas- 
ket I plan to use is a French wire 
one, and should be done somewhat 
in a French period manner. Don’t 
you always try to put yourself into 
the period of the vase in which you 
are arranging — or get the ‘‘feel”’ 
of the country that has produced 
it? It seems to me that the senti- 
ment of flowers and containers 
must be in keeping. Delicate flow- 
ers are better in glass, of course, 
and hard strong colors and shapes 
in metals or heavy potteries. In 
judging arrangements at shows, I 
always examine the kind of recep- 
tacle first and see if the exhibitor 
has arranged according to period or 


nationality, and has gotten the 
spirit of the container. If she is 
trying to tell me a story, it seems 
only good manners to hear what she 
is saying, for the language she 
speaks in is often apparent imme- 
diately I see the vase she is using. 
Don’t you think so, too?’ 

Dora smiled her appreciation. 
‘Yes, I’m sure that is so with the 
thoughtful exhibitors,’ she said. 
‘But, Lucy, there seems to be so 
much to learn. I wonder how 
many flower lovers ever stop to get 
the ‘‘sentiment’’ of flower and con- 
tainer. However, I'd love to help 
pick for the show this afternoon, 
and I feel that my eyes and mind 
are opening wider and wider.’ 
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‘TJECORATING 


SECRETS 











was 
written 


five Ou 


For you who take pride and joy in 





enriching the character of your 
home—to whom home is a place of contentment and inspir- 
ation. For you we have written this book—revealing secrets 


employed by the professional 


decorator, that can be fol- 


lowed to bring new beauty and smartness to your home. 
It is authoritative, practical, timely, profusely illustrated, 
with color plates, and a full index. "Decorating Secrets” 

will be sent postpaid for only 50c. 














Sey IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
_—— Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Om, 0 IE IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
a On Ca * Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Dept. H. B. 233 





— >= 


“The permanent card table 


is particularly in vogue.”’ a 


Enclosed find 50 cents, please send a copy of 
“Decorating Secrets" to 








ann MORE! 


Gives you thousands of recipes tried 
and tested in the Delineator Home 
Institute. And that’s not all. It tells 
you all about vitamins and calories, 
electric refrigerators, menus for two 
and for banquets, what cuts of meat 
to buy, how to carve, how to serve 
attractively and fashionably, and a 
hundred and one other things that 
the modern woman wants to know. 


788 PAGES - - - 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 


DELINEATOR 


COOK BOOK 


$2.50 AT ALL BOOK STORES 
Fa eeieeesiel ea 









TO BE COMFORTABLE 


@ IMAGINE! 6 separate, restful 
positions .. . all in this one clever 
pillow. You wonder why nobody 
ever thought of it before. It holds 
you without slumping, for loung- 
ing, reading or eating in bed. In- 
valid or athlete... restless young- 
ster or tired oldster...all find magic 
comfort with a Six-Way Pillow. 


Beautiful colors and fabrics for 
every room. Kapok filling. Draw- 
string, found only in the Six-Way 
Pillow, adjusts it firm or soft as 
you wish, and aids in preserving its 
shape. At leading stores in over 500 
cities. Barcalo Manufacturing Co., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


SIX-WAY PILLOW 
filled with comfort* 


*#U.S. Pat. No. 189058 *Reg, U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Phe WallHower 


It may seem like an association of ideas, 
but it is really only a whimsical coinci- 
dence that they’re found together on Page - 
107 of Dreer’s 1933 Garden Book! 


There are 210 pages of authoritative facts 
in this “Book of the Year” for amateur 
gardeners. And, of course, flower lovers 
who can read between the lines will find 
many delightful fancies, too. 


The Garden Book is free on request to 
those interested in vegetable and flower 
seeds, roses, perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A/ 


@ 

















That Garden 
of Yours 
Some Timely Considerations'ta. 07. 


Cut down a bit by all means on 
your garden expenditures this 
year, if necessary. But at least add a 
few of the choice, newer things, of } 
‘which our catalog shows so many. 
Not the flashy novelties, mind 
you. But the tried and proven new 
developments, that will bring so 
much to both youand your garden. 
All of them are attractively priced 
for easy buying, as are ali our 
hardy plants and rock plants. 
Quality is every bit as high as 
ever. Prices more attractive than 
ever. Send for catalog. 





ALPINE GENTIAN 


Try some of the Alpine Gentians, especially 
this lovely blue-clustered one called Septemfida. 
Grows 9 to 12 inches. $1.40 for 3. $4 per dozen. 
$30 per hundred. 
















32 Mentor Ave. 
Mentor, Ohio 
AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 
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WATERLILIES 


—@ will make you famous as a 
gardener. Everyone is amazed and 
delighted at their profusion, coloring 
and fragrance. Yet no other flower is so 
easy to grow. 


A Complete Water Garden 
Collection No. 20 
Pink Opal — Dark Pink, espe- 
cially good for cut flowers 
Marliac White — A free blooming 
Pure White $ 
Helen Fowler — A popular, sweet- 4 
scented Pink 
Marliac Chromatella —A_ free 
blooming Yellow 


Send for our 1933 Catalog . . . tells you what 
kinds to select, how to prepare tub or pool, how 
to plant and when, shows over 75 varieties, 
many in full color, with rare pond fish and 
valuable aquatic plants. 

Write TODAY. Catalog mailed free anywhere 
east of Rockies, farther west please send 15 
cents, in stamps. Canada 20 cents. 


THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 


28 North Court Street 
Frederick, Maryland 
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always possible and is frequently 
expensive. If black muck or humus, 
in the form of rotted leaves, is 
available, either one will do much 
to hold both the water and the food. 
Often the gardener applies but a 
thin sprinkling of such material 
over the soil, and naturally there 
is little chance for good results. In 
building a successful garden, we 
must realize that the foundation 
preparation, costly as it may 
seem, is absolutely essential. Tons 
of water are given off through 
the leaves in a single season, and 
unless the soil can retain moisture, 
the plants become weakened. In- 
deed, too little moisture is as 
damaging as a surplus, for either 
will weaken a plant and make it a 
prey to its enemies, in the form of 
insects and diseases. 

After the subsoil is properly put 
in order, we should turn our atten- 
tion to the surface soil. In the 
preparation of this surface soil 
there is nothing of more impor- 
tance than the consideration of 
texture. We say the soil responds 
to the spading fork with ease, or 
that it is cultivated with difficulty. 
This is due to the texture. The 
physical condition of our garden 
soil influences the temperature, 
which has so much to do with the 
growth of the root system as well 
as with the ripening of crops and 
season of bloom. A cold soil, like 
a stiff, clammy clay, retards the 
flowering period as well as the rip- 
ening period of fruit. A warm soil, 
like a sandy loam, will hasten root 
action and bring forth early bloom. 

The physical condition of the 
soil, due to the differences in the 
size of soil particles, will also in- 
fluence the supply of water. For 
example, 100 pounds of sand 
will hold approximately 22 pounds 
of water with a temperature of 
70 degrees Fahrenheit — warm 
enough, but poor on holding mois- 
ture and plant food. On the other 
hand, 100 pounds of clay will hold 
from 45 to 55 pounds of water at 
a low temperature. Clay is a val- 
uable soil, if made fine enough to 
prevent heaving or lifting in winter 
and cracking during the dry peri- 
ods, since —— these open 
cracks quantities of water may pass 
out and be lost to the plant. 
Humus, which is decayed vegetable 
matter, will hold, per 100 pounds 
of material 143 pounds of moisture. 

If the soil is sandy, its prepara- 
tion should start in the spring as 
soon as the frost is out of the soil. 
Of course, there are many grades of 
sandy soil, but in general what this 
kind of soil needs mostly is some 
material that will hold moisture. 
Apply therefore two or three 
inches of humus and spade it into 
the surface soil to a depth of ten 
inches. This humus does not, on 
the other hand, supply plant food 
in sufficient amounts to carry the 
plants through a season, so that we 
should sprinkle over the humus 
a liberal amount of bone meal, 


which lasts a long time in the soil 
as a plant food. Add also to the 
humus one inch of rotted stable 
manure. The relative value of 
stable manures varies greatly. For 
example, contrast the composition 
of solid excreta in a dry state of 
horse manure, with its 2.08 per cent 
nitrogen, 1.45 per cent phosphoric 
acid, 1.25 per cent alkalies, with 
cow manure, which has 1.87 per 
cent nitrogen, 1.56 per cent phos- 
ee acid, and 0.62 per cent al- 

alies. Sheep manure is always 
available as well as valuable as a 
plant food, with 1.78 per cent nitro- 
gen, 1.42 per cent phosphoric acid, 
and 0.71 per cent alkalies. Many 
gardeners are also using chopped 
tobacco stems, which not only are 
valuable as plant food but will hold 
moisture, and this moisture from 
their stems will kill many insects 
in the soil. 

All of this material is mixed 
thoroughly in the first ten inches 
of surface soil and allowed to 
stand for a few weeks before plant- 
ing. 

If your garden is made up of a 
blue, yellow, or red clay, cold, 
clammy, and indifferent, do not 
despise this soil. Get acquainted 
with its good and its bad character- 
istics, 

First of all, such soil should 
be prepared in the fall, and if pos- 
sible ridged, so that the elements 
may work on it, since sun, rain, 
winds, and frost will all contribute 
to making it productive. Air also 
is necessary in all soil, therefore the 
pore space in the soil must be taken 
into account. Clay, which is made 
up of fine particles tightly bound 
together with films of water around 
each grain, must be lightened. 
Apply, if possible, two inches of 
stable manure where the animals 
have been bedded in straw. On a 
very stiff clay, we sometimes add 
from two to three inches of sand 
and mix manure and sand thor- 
oughly through the clay, not once, 
but four or five times. 

This is especially valuable if the 
garden is fennel. for perennials. 
The soil must be friable. It should 
sheer freely from the implement. 
Perennials often heave in winter 
owing to frost crystals in the soil, 
and when the soil thaws, it falls 
back into place, leaving the crowns 
of our perennials high above 
ground. In such instances, the 
roots are seriously injured and a 
top-dressing does not help much. 
It is most advisable when a condi- 
tion of this kind is found after a 
severe winter to lift the perennials 
and heel them in another part of 
the grounds, while you lighten the 
soil with sand and fertilizers. 

Do not fail to add a sprinkling of . 
bone meal to the soil when mixing 
the other materials in the fall. In 
the early spring, whiten the soil 
with lime, use clay in general 
leans a little toward acid reaction, 
and the lime will help to sweeten 
the soil somewhat. 
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THE blue of ageratum Fraser’s 
Blue Boy (Figure 1) is just the 
thing for an edging in a rose or 
annual garden, as it has a long 
season of bloom and is not fussy as 
to soil or exposure. This compact 
and very blue variety is especially 
nice with zinnias. Start it outdoors 


when the ground is warm, or earlier 
in flats indoors. If you have any 
length of edging to plant, you will 
probably need more than one 
packet of seed. Seeds are 25 cents a 
packet, or six for $1.00, postpaid. 
— Frazer & Son, Lrp., 1000 East 
Colorado Street, Pasadena, California. 





Fig. 1 

















THERE is a variety of Canterbury- 
bell (Figure 2) which has given 
way to this age of speed, and 
flowers in one year. In other words, 
it has changed its status from that 
of biennial to annual. We hail it 
with joy, as we have always re- 
sented biennials a little — they 
take over a whole year of care for 
only one season of bloom. The 
flowers of the annual Canterbury- 
bell appear in less than six months 
after sowing. Seed planted in 








February will bloom in July. 
Each plant sends up from six to 
eight spikes 2’ to 23’ tall, making 
an excellent subject for pot cul- 
ture, too. Seed may be had in 
mixture, containing harmonizing 
shades of light and dark blue, 
pink, rose, and white. A packet of 
seed is 25 cents, five packets for 
$1.00, postpaid. —Stumpr & Wat- 
TER, 132 Church Street, N. Y. C. 


THE Nanking cherry (Prunus to- 
mentosa) is among the first to bloom 
in April to early May. The cloud 
of white flowers, which have a 
pinkish cast, show up the better 
for being set on dark wiry twigs. 
They are followed by palatable 
fruits in June and July, excellent 
for jam and preserves. Curiously 
enough the plant is a shrub grow- 
ing at best not over 10’ high. Its 
extreme hardiness has made it of 
special interest to the Mid-West 
and West, wherever hardy early 
blooming shrubs are scarce. Spring 
planting is best. Shrubs 2’-3’ high 
are 25 cents each, $2.25 for ten; the 
4’-5’ size are 50 cents each, $4.50 
for ten; and carriage. — HarLan 
P. Kesey, Inc., East Boxford, 
Massachusetts. 


LUMINOUS orange-pink is a color 
as satisfactory in the garden as in 
the house. Gladiolus Betty Nut- 











Dog kennel with partition. Walls 
and roof of color. Hard pine floor. 
Price $22. 


Greenhouse, 8x16 ft. Price $275. 
Glass, $35 ertra. 








Old homestead bird 
house, 10 rooms, 16 
foot pole. Price $15. 
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Rose Arbors Senp for the Hodgson book- Dog Kennels 


Garden Houses et ECA-2. It pictures and prices Picket Fences 


Trellises the outdoor equipment listed Lattice Fences 


Play Houses : ' Pet Stock Houses 
Gaidea Seats here. Everything made of Teak Medios 
Pergolas cedar and shipped to you fin- Poultry-houses 


Bird Houses ished, painted, ready to erect. Play Boats 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 730Fifth Ave. at 57th St., New York City 
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HENDERSON?S 
Special FREE OFFER 


1933 SEED CATALOGUE 
AND 25c REBATE SLIP 


Mail the coupon and we will send you free of 
charge “ Everything for the Garden,” Hender- 
son’s new seed catalogue, together with the new 
Henderson 25-cent rebate slip. 


“Everything for the Garden” is the title of 
our 1933 catalogue. It is a beautifully illustrated 
book with 32 full-color plates and hundreds of 
illustrations direct from actual photographs of 
the results of Henderson’s seeds. It offers many special 
collections of vegetable seeds arranged so as to give a con- 
tinuous supply of fresh, crisp vegetables throughout the 
summer, and collections of flower seeds especially arranged 
for harmony of color and continuity of bloom. 


It is a complete garden book and should be in the hands of 
every lover of the garden beautiful or bountiful. Clip the 
coupon now! 


The Henderson Rebate Slip, which will be sent with every cata- 
logue where the coupon in this advertisement is sent us, will be 
accepted by us as 25 cents cash payment on any order of two 
dollars or over. 


For 86 years, HENDERSON’S 
TESTED SEEDS have been the 
standard. Year after year, our con- 
stantly improving methods have 
enabled us to maintain our suprem- 
acy among American seed houses. 
The initial cost of your seeds is the 
smallest item in your garden’s 
expense, and it is of advantage 
to plant seeds of recognized 
quality from a house of 
reputation and standing. 





FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL F 


Send me your 1933 Catalogue together with rebate slip as advertised. 
PPMP ee are eee Soe SG aida. aya, dad sus, Oe Srp Gg Ncw a OT. Wet a acallarate Riaia'g 9 


MTT Ravel ea de CR.a a Oe a EAE He Rk oe deie Reece’ 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT STREET ~* NEW YORK CITY 
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Novelties of 
1933 


New Miracles of Beauty, Presented by 
SCHLING, to Surprise and Delight You 
and Your Friends This Season 


Anchusa J teeag 
Feltham Prid A 
decided improvementover 
the Dropmore variety. 
Pkt. 75¢ 
Geum Prince of 
Orange Rich orange 
and a new shade in this 
popular flower Pkt. 75¢ 
Lewisia Howeltlli 
Lovely daisy-like flowers 
of apricot overlaid with 





rose. Ideal for the rock 

- ~ @ garden. Offered now for 
Calendula Sunshine the first time in seed. 

Pkt. $1.00 

Candytuft, (Hyacinth Flowered Minia- 

ture Gem) Large pure white flower rome. 


Just right for the nbbon border. 

New Annual Canterbury Bells WW “il 
bloom in 6 months from seed making it possible 
to have them most any time. 2 ¥4 ft. tall. Pkt. 50c 


Calendula Sunshine Loosely arranged 
flower petals in the form of Japanese ( sigs 
themums. Fine for cutting. kt. 75¢ 

Chrysanthemum Mawi \ hardy sing tle 
pink Daisy Chrysanthemum. Pkt. 75¢ 

Asclepias Curassavica, Sunset G low - \ 
new annual butterfly flower with gloriors 
umbels of copper-scarlet and gold. Pkt. $1.00 

Statice Sinuata Atrocaerulea Great 
whorls of bright blue flowers Pkt. 50c 

Lupinus Hartwegi, Giants Mixed — Erect 
flower spikes, 3-4 ft. tall, large individual 
flowers Pkt. 50c 

Ursinia Pulchra, Dwarf Jewels of the 
Veldt — Rich orange daisy -like flowers, purple 
disc surrounded by jewel-like dots. Pkt. 75¢ 


Petunia Single Fringed Large Flowered 
Velvety Marine Blue Introducing the 
velvety dark blue color in the fringed deep 
throated class. Pkt. 75c 

Double Ipomoea, Rose Marie — Double 
and semi-double flowers of a beautiful shade of 
rose pink. A sure favorite! Pkt. 35ce 

Larkspur, Giant Imperial Gloria \ 
rich clear tone of deep rose with no trace of 
carmine. Long spikes. Pkt. 35¢ 

Godetia Grandifiora, White Swan Un 
usually large wide open lily like flowers +e pane 
white completely covering plants. Pit. 50c 

The Collection of 
SPECIAL the 15 aoe one 8g. 50 
a $9.55 valu 
You will want the new BOOK F OR GARDEN 
LOVERS, a glorious tre ae house of garden 
lore, richly illustrated 5c a copy. 


Schlings Seeds 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
58th St. and Madison Ave., New York City 
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FOR THE WATER GAIRDEN 


If you have thought that the colorful 
beauty, exquisite fragrance and never- 
ending interest of a Water Garden 
would be too costly for you to enjoy, 
we urge you to send for the new 1933 
catalog of Wm. Tricker, Inc., the oldest 
and largest growers of Water Lilies and 
Aquatic Plants in America today. 

In it you will find everything for the 
water garden, at the lowest prices in 
our 27 years’ experience. 

Our new catalog de- 
scribes and pictures, in 
natural colors, hardy and 
tropical Water Lilies and 
all types of water plants 
and ornamental fishes. It 
tells how to construct a 
pool, how to plant a tub 
garden, and gives complete 
cultural directions. Send 
for your FREE copy right 
now. 


We TRICKED 


3208 Brookside Ave. 3226 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. J. Independence, O. 


6 4 


FREE 


Beautiful new 
1933 Catalog 








WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


[ Continued from page 63] 


Fig. 3 


hall (Figure 3) is one of the newer 
varieties in this hue. The rather 
large florets are orange-pink with a 
yellow throat carried on a tall 
vigorous stem, and stand heat well. 
It would make a pretty picture in 
the cutting garden planted with 
Salvia farinacea. Bulbs may be 
ordered from the originator now, 
though it is best for those in the 
East to have them sent after March 
1. Bulbs are twelve for $1.00, 100 
for $6.00, postpaid. — Cart Sat- 
BACH, 657 Woodmont Avenue, Berkeley, 
California. 


DO you know this rare shrub, 
Franklinia alatamaha (Figure 4)? 
A member of the tea family, found 
wild in Georgia in 1770, it was last 
seen wild in 1790, and difficulty in 
propagating it has made it scarce 
since. But we commend it for its 
beauty rather than for rarity alone. 
In August it starts to open its large 
white flowers to show a fragrant 
centre of orange-yellow stamens 
and continues until heavy frosts 
call a halt. In the meantime, the 
leaves turn from green to crimson. 
The fragile white against crimson 
leaves is a most unusual combina- 


Fig. 4 








tion. Its preference for acid soil 
makes it a good companion for 
dogwood, laurel, and rhododen- 
drons. It grows into a small tree in 
the South, getting smaller farther 
North. It may even be grown with 
success in Massachusetts, if put in 
a sheltered place or protected. 
Small plants 12’’-15’’ high are 
$3.00 each, delivered; larger plants 
(transportation collect) are $10.00 
for the 23’-3’ size and $15.00 for 
one 3}’-4’.—Josepn J. Wuite, 
Inc., Whitesbog, New Jersey. 


LARKSPUR (Figure 5), the an- 
nual relative of the Delphinium, 
is most satisfactory and easy to 
grow if you have a sunny place 
with deep rich sandy loam for it. 
The hybridizers have been working 
with it so that we have more nu- 
merous and denser spikes with finer 
colors. It is a hardy annual and 
likes cool weather to get started in. 
You may seed it in the preceding 
fall or as soon as the ground is 
workable in the spring. La France 
is a double salmon-pink; Carmine 
Spire, a shining color good with 
blue; Los Angeles, a salmon color 
overlaid with rose; Dark Blue 
Spire, a rich brilliant blue quite 





Fig. 5 


different in quality from the peren- 
nial. There are also White Spire 
and Lavender Spire. A collection 
of the above six varieties may be 
purchased for $1.00, poeald 
Peter Henperson & Company, 
35 Cortlandt Street, N. Y.C. 


HAVE you ever had the fun of 
growing your own prize Delphin- 
ium? If planted early enough, 
they will satisfy your impatience 
by giving one spike of bloom the 
first year, and you can then decide 
just where to plant them out for 
the best color effect. The New 
Hollyhock Strain improved by 
California hybridizer has large 
flowers in the light and brighter 
shades which carry so well in the 
garden picture. They are offered 
at 50 cents per packet, postpaid. — 
GERMAIN SEED & PLant Company, 
Sixth and Main Streets, Los Angeles, 
California. 


prices. Hundreds of Diustrations. Valuable garden- 
ing ee Over a milli 


ion gardeners rely on 


public at large.’’ Write at once 
for your free Garden 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 
813 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 





SEEDS GROW 





I can show you how to 


make a be te t garde "7 


T’ll give you valuable gardenin, 
helps, learned in a lifetime o 
growing prize flowers, vegetables 
and shrubs. My Garden “How 
Book has helped thousands. It will 
help you. I'll send it absolutely 
FREE with my 1933 Catalog 
of and Nursery bargains. 
Did you ever see a truly double 
Nasturtium? Send 25c — coin or 
+ pam and I'll send a, packet of 
“Golden Gleam” Double 
Nesturtiume with my FREE 
Garden “How” Book, Catalog 
and 25c rebate coupon. 
The TEMPLIN BRADLEY Co, 
5737 Detroit Ave. Cleveland, O, 




















IDater Lilies 


1933 COLOR CATALOG FREE 
Beautify large or small garden witha 
Water Lily Pool. Gorgeous colors, ex- 
quisite fragrance. Easy to care for. Cal- 
COMPLETE ifornia Water L noted for extra 

SMALL _ hardiness and vigor. Will thrive any- 

wherein U.S. or Canada. Safe delivery 
GUARANTEED. 1933 Catalog tells how 
ih epi a Water Garden; care of Wa- 

Lilies etc. Write for FREE copy. 

JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Dept. K, Hynes, Cal. 


KINKADE GARDEN V TRACT OR 


A Practical. ——' Poser sutra 1 for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truc’ 

Florists, Nurserymen Saburbanites,” H 
Country Estates and Poultrymen pred 
R Prices - Easy Terms {/ 3 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO A 
1084 33rd Ave. $.E, Minecapolis, Mina. 
















MONEY MAKING TREES, VINES AND 
PLANTS FOR SPRING PLANTING 


All the old and newer Varieties. Our catalog for 
Spring of 1933 containing information of Great 

alue to Home Owners, Commercial Orchardists 
and Small Fruit Growers now ready. It’s Free. 
Get your copy. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box K, 
Princess Anne, Maryland. 








Rose Guide Free 


CoMPLETE bock on rose culture, beau- 
tifully Biuctretine Dingee Roses, famous 
for 83 years. Lists over 500 roses and other 
flowers. New low prices. It's FREE. 
Dingee & Conard, Box 165, West Grove, Pa- 





JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 


Flowering Crabs, Chinese Magnolias, Hawthorn, 
Dogwood, Pachysandra, and a complete line of Gov- 
ernment Inspected and Certified Nursery Stock, 
Write for our book, ce Trees of the Orient.” 


A. E. WOHLERT, 922 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 












Kunderd G/lad/o/i 
are Thrip Free and Rate Highest 
Send for FREE ‘//ustrated Catalog 
A.E.KUNDERD, fox 270 Goshen, Ind. 














Teeeheaeen Webwunas A 


ORDER NOW — Will Bloom First Year. 
Colors — Pink, Double-violet, Mauve-purple, 
| and White. Write for Free Descriptive Book. 


A. M. LEONARD & SON — Piqua, Ohio 








FREE ROSE BOOK 


87th Edition, ‘‘Roses of New Castle,’ 
in exquisite colors; tells how to grow 
Roses and other flowers. Gold re. “4 
information. Low prices. FRE 

Heller Bros., Box 116, New Castle, “ind. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 





AMERICAN, [DEAL . " 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


3 $31.00 
$39.30 PLUMBING FIXTURES 





Quu rd Chandler Christy 


19sr 


orever and ever.. 


“It’s toasted”. 


Copr., 1933, The American Tobacco Co. 








